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PREFACE 



Evaluation of the EleTnentary and Secondiry Education Act (ESEA) Title I 
progtang of Hawaii District^ 1973-74 , provided by the Secial Welfare 
Dsvelopment and ReQearch Ctnter CSWDRC)^ of the Unlveiralty of Hwallj Manoe 
Gainpue* This report w^as prepared and aulinitted In accordance with the Mroo* 
randnim of ARreeTp^nt betw^ten the State of Hawaii Department of Education and 
ths SWDRC, A progress report of Title E progrMSj preiented at mid-^yearp 
pi seeded this f iaal Evaltiatipn of Project Compottsnts . 

The Social Welfare Developmetit and Researcli Center is a UnivareiCy of 
Haw^all public servtce ergantiatloii. Mhila Its wrk focuses upon delinqwncy 
prevention, program cons^ltatloti^ pirsoniiel trailing t and evaluation^ the 
Ceiiter also Introduces nw approachee and teehnl^uss to a variety of himiatt 
service agencies in this State, Its primary objeetive is to help qoimu^lty 
organisations^ public and private , to establish the most effective and alter-' 
native ways to pri^ent and treat the socially maladaptive behaviors ofl Hawaii's 
youth# A fundamental goal of the Center -a Qperatlons is to obtain and dls-- ^ 
eimiiiate new knowledge of potential relevancs to public agencies conceriied with 
Che progtesilve educational development of children. In addltlofi^:-|o draining 
and program consultatton ^ evaluation^ and reiearch are essential elemants of 
the Center operatiitg irodel* Progr^ evaluatiorts are conducted for £he purpose 
of seeking iBipravememts ta current efforte and to propose alternative iolutlons 
for greater efficiency, Rtasarch af forts are aimid at assesslnig the aiany 
variables contributing to the effectlventss of approaches and to seek modlfl^ 
cations to current appro achas based \ipori analysla of objective data. 

This final evalnstlon riport for 1973-74 Lb deslpied around a dsvelopfflental 
approach. To fullv_ under stand any gegment of this report requires that the 
entire fiv cluation be read from baginniiip to et\d > with no one portiotL being 
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lodependsflt of any others* Tha aarrativt, aaalysia of data, and ^tatlBtlcal 
interpretationa are preseiittftd Im an orderly, tifflMbigupus, a^d atraightfoniard 
aatinas, prior knowladgs of gtatlstieal measur^ents» taats, or projact 
cOTapOBtnt^ nmc^BBBty tot thm reader te umdsrstmd this raport* f alleging 
the eKplanation of data and a ichool-by^ichoQl examination of eaeh progrm are 
BomB ganaral rteonmandatloris cotiearnlng future program davalepment* A earefwL 
rftadtfig of tha C(^plete raport, however, la assantlal bafore the slgnlfloame 
of the recoFBDiaiidatlonB and genaral eonclualone oan be raallzed, 

Tha purpDia of this raport la not to make a blankat judgment ^ either 
good or bad ^ of any prograai but to aieertaln whmt oausal relatlonahlp© lasy 
aKlat bat^aan tha pupils' aducatlonal success and their claaaroom anviroMSiit • 
Whlit the riport preaants an appraisal of data from throughout Hawaii Distrlcti 
tha lilt ant was not to eompara mA conttmst ona program with anothar . Stic^h 
cpmpairatlve Maalyaie would ba both impractical and unwarranted, for aach pro* 
gtm fimcttOBed within ita uniqua gaographloal Mea and servad tta ora spictall5 
aalactsd pupils. The objadtlva li not to uncover the pro j acts' pait mlstakaSp 
but to halp Title I educators galii frotn the leesoni of hlndalght^ att ahtllty 
to foMsaa nmw approaches and apply thasa with a broader ittidaratandlflg* 

Mot usllki pre- and post-ttfitlng, this raport is presantad to Indlcata 
tha pTOgrtei i^hioh has alraady baan aehlavadp as well as the potanttal iot 
futura davalopmant which lies ahead. Evaluation of Proj act Components vas 
^ltt€& to Idantify tha extant of aducmttona achlevemant which occurrad aiid 
to sp^aify- iiif iuanoMr upon th^g children ^eottragad thm.iaarnlng h^tm±ot 
tn, arise* this knowledge ,iwal©ps*. fflore'a^^ aoA bati^lelsl^^pp wsehas * 

to adticatlon bac^e posalblei 

it li apparant that the paraonnel of Hawaii cchool district hava mada a 
^ d^icaCid effort to advanca the devalopnent ^d quality of educational ssrvleas 
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offered to Title I children. The sincerity of these profeseional educatQrs, 
their concMn tot the basic educational meds of pupils, and their willingness 
to work with mw and Innovative approaches for the benefit of the children thay 
serve are all cotmtndable* The personal Integrity and concern for program 
development whleh the Hawaii DlBtrlct personnel have shown are rsf lacted in 
the fact that a third part^? tvaluatlon of Title I projects ras requested. This 
is a sound and justified decision which indicates objective Insight and coniid-^ 
eration for futum program imp lamentation* Research has shown that self-* 
evaluation by prograiii Ispleiaentors soon results in subjective and laudatory 
appraisal that has little bails In fact and no significant effect towmrd further 
prograin Innovatlori, 

Wa were vary Iffipreaaed throughout thli past acadraic yaar with the evident 
dedication, .motlvstlon^ and ainoirity shown by Title I peraemiel In the 14 ESEA 
Title I sohcols o£ Hat^all District. Cooperation and actlva support of evalua- 
tion procedures were offfared to the SWDRC from each echool'e Title I personnal* 

This report was Initially drafted by David C. Swansoni SWDRC Ivaluatlon 
Specialist j under the supervision and direction of Robert T, Cmuraj Assistant 
Director and prlitcipal program consultant to the schools* AsststanGe with data 
collection was rendared by Dr* Jerry Johnson and students at Btlo College. 
Selected menbars of the SWDRC staff also assisted with data analysis and parti- 
cipated In the formulation of racomendatlons , 

Jack T* Nagoshlj Director 
Social Welfare Developnant 
and Research Center 
University of Hawaii , Wanoa Cmpus 
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As ESEA. Title I prograins are funded by the Federal govMiment, these pro- 
grams 3Ltm required to meet the criterion of evaluation. The connotation behind 
the word "evaLuatlon'^ often ^ but erroneously - suggests to the teacher a 
threatening cr awkward situation^ that of being told how and how not to teach. 
This uaccimf o^tible iltuatlon which the teacher experlencea is comppunded by the 
social expectation that the teacher already knows, or should know, all there 
is to know abDut teaching* Although such anKiety on the taaeher'a part is 
not justified by faet, the response ±s often "But do we really have to prove 
everythirig with facts and figures?'* The answer ^ certainly. Is no. It is 
aelf-^evident that a claasrooin with appropriate teaching devices and sufficient 
Instructional materials is better than one without any. It Is self -evident 
that an organlEed classroom where every learner is actively engaged In meaning'^ 
ful activity ti better than a noisy and disorganized one. Yet the direction 
and progra^ilve success of pupils and classroom activities^ in moat cases^ 
ttuit be rtvealed through facts which are not so clearly self-evident. 

Evaluation is not an analytical process or technical proaedure of proving 
anychlng. It Is not abstract » impersonal, or automatic^ for such a process 
would ccnstitute a mere academic exercise. There Is no secret or mathematical 
foraiula which, If plugged into a classrooin, could produce Irrefutable proof 
that the cWldren were truly learning. , 

Evaluation conilsts of aisessing the needs of students and teacher, obser'- 
vlng clasirooin activities, recommending alternatives, and carefully examining 
what actually takes place. The purpose of evaluation is not to prove, but to 
Improve, The evaluation procedure requires tneasureinent of acadMlc gains and 
those cliaracteris^ics frequently associated with acadamlc gains* Through 
accurate measurement the observations and aesesaments become more ilgnlf leant 
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and the recommandatlons more viabla. Statietical data gathered for evaluation 
Isn't uied as ptoof s but as a reliable Indicator of the extant and direction 
of progren success. Such msasurement Is used to iuggest more effective approaehee 
to greatar progrmi Implementation* When achleveinent occurs In the claisro^i 
it can be measured and associated with the classroom environment which Influ-* 
enced pupil behavlOT and producid achievement. From an analysis of the eucceis 
rate and the claiaroom environment , evaluation is able to offer reaaonable 
reeonnaendationsJ listening posts are more effective ^ lan teacher attention 
needs to be dispersad, motivated pupils tend to work longer and harder than un* 
motivated oneSp children achieve more when their parents encourage them. 

To determine reliable data It must be empirical, objective^ quantltativej 
and behavioral. To meaaure a learned behavior, it must^ firsts be observablej 
and secondly 9 counted. Evaluation must not be based upon opinions blaSj or 
subjectlvltyi for the recoimnendationi arising from th^ would be of very limited 
value* Data must be systematically gathered i carefully exMlned, and inter^ 
preted in light of the year's ongoing activity within each elaisroom. From 
this research arlsas the basis of evaluation ^ and through evaluation , new 
knowledge le gained. With this increased understanding new techniques and 
approaches are rscemmendedj alternative procedures and materials are suggested ^ 
and innovative tnathodoLogy is introduced- To examine various aspects of new 
information gained through recent educational research, it Is suggested that 
the SWDRC 1972--73 Evaluation of Project Component g be reviewed . Special 
attention should be given to the Introduction (pp* 1^7), to Empirical Initruc-- 
tlonal Model for the Remedial Education Process (pp. 8-13), Operation Tutor: 
An Introduction (pp* 29-32) i Parental Involvement (pp. 80-85), Introduction 
to RaBedial Language Arts/Reading (pp. 92-95) ^ and Educational Assistants in 
the Classrootn (ppi 96-^98) • - 



3 

Evaluation assessments are made by detemining a) how miim^ivm the pto^ 
gtsm la, h) whleh variables contributed In what degree to the #ff eetlvenesa of 
the program^ and c) what modif Icationi In approaches and technlqwea would be 
likely to Increase ef £ ectlveness. Bach of theie queetlona must ha answered for 
evaluation to be eomplete. As the solutioma to thsie quaatione found* 
greateT underatanding of the probl^a and programs deelgned to alleviate them 
will be known. 
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* ^ . STORC ACTIVITIES 

The Social^ Welfare DsvelQpiaent and Research Center initiated ^valua^tlon 
services to the 27 Hawaii District ESEA Title 1 projests at the beginning of 
the 1973-74 academic year> In addition to a cover letter introduolng the 
SWDRC ta project teachers , each pragrara received a set of epaclally deefigned 
aisessttaat forms for the recording of data- Infomatlon requested by the SWDRC 
incltided data from two preechoQl testae estimates of pupil behavior the nianbsr 
of booke read by pupils, attendance rates ^ letter grades reeslvigdi and scares 
from all five subtests of the Jeabody Individual Aehievement Teat* Similar 
anaaasBient foras were again iseued to each project In April for th© rswrdlng 
lof past'-data, with the change scoree serving as the fundmental bwia for tha 
same Information (at the aame time and on identical aasassment forma) Cram 
aimllar projects provided a systematic and precise movement of progrTO abjeatlves 

During the first two montha of the academic year a number of ofeJIeefclves 
ware revised* This was done by the District Office , school princlpiiis^ and 
project teachers s In consultation with the SWDRC. This revision ptovldad 
greater clarity 3 understanding, and accuracy in meaaurlng progrm a?^hl€v«nent t 
^ha alterations made In progrMn objectives reduced the eubjectivity and awbi* 
guity which was present , replacing this with more behavioral and quantitative 
specifications* 

From September, 1973, through May, 1974, the STORC visited each pto^mt 
approximately four times, with more nimerous visits roads to those prog:r^s 

which required further aasistanci* Visitations to Operation Tutor pwjects, 

■ - ^i . 

which had legs need for consultation or observation, ^^ere conducted Xm& fre- 
quanely. While all projects were observed mi offered consultation from SWDRCj 
jsrlorlty was given to those teachers who requested additional help. Xn all 
caaea, ideas for toprovementp greater effectivaness, and innovation w^e 
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offered. Data was collsctgd and exaniimd for accuracy ^ obssrvstlons yrmm QBtm^ 
fully made, and all queatiotis v^mtm mBvmtmi, 

The Center's activities iticluded observing iach claisroom's arrangement 
and actlvitlei, instructional materials and machines^ ths tiehnlquss uaedp and 
testing proeeduras, Discuisione with edueatlonal agelata^itSs ptojaot teacheres 
and principali focuied on the behav^loraL objectives , Title I giildallnei, selec- 
tion of pupils J and progrMi developTnent, Special atte'^tioa ti?ai given to 
tomediate problams arising ^jtthln the classroom mi to the ehatineli ef cainmunl* 
cation existing within the seheol* In ceepetattori v±th the HaTOii Diatrict 
Office group meetings of the Title I teachers la West Hai^atl and Hilo were 
arranged and eondueted for "better diesemltiatloxi of Informatlan between projeete. 
Specially prepared deeerlptlons of iuacessful programs wire presented t© the 
groups^ as well as specifla questions and eoncerna dlscussad, Thxoughaut the 
academic years the SWDRC offered indlv^lduaL riccHmendatlons and suggestions lor 
improvement to each project. 

In an attempt to assess the Impact of the :rttle I projects within the 

respertive schools and to further aicertaln the degree of parental Involvementi 
a number of questionnaires vare prepared and distributed* SpeaiflQ surveys 
among principals were taken once durlrig the Sail r relating to general infor- 
mation about school^ its progrM for chlldcin mth special naade and Information 
about parental involvenient and cOmnautilcatlQn . A aecend survey requesting 
other information was aade during the Spring* A quest lonnaiTe especially de- 
signed for parents identified ^Ith tha sctool througli the Parents and Teachers 
Association (PTA)* the Title 1 Fareat ^vlsoz^ Council <PAC) and other related 
organizations, was mailed out at the mld*year poliit. 

Questions relating to parent-teacher and teacher-teacher corniunicatlons 
were prepared in two specific queatlonnsltes ssrit to the project teachers and 
referring regular classroom teachers of the respective schaols. 

iz 
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Although till fe^uL^i of tHe siirvfeys wiici gsa«mlly sulj active in nature 
;j^^a^fl;£ftpC t*«o; t^tl^blft fo^ obj active w^uatiens ^ tlii Tsapariits did prasent later- 



ei9tf,ng 81idiil|bits to thrf effect of It tit I progtans "wltlila tbe schooli, 

ttife 4]beitvifitiiOii0 a^d racomnsnditjLoni^era mads In otdir th€t more effeatlva 
pjogf^a «jou.l4 ^^fg# 1^ the eoning niOTithi ^nd ymmtB . Ihm lotig^range develop*^ 



tt^iit o£ feJCtetetft and eJEfecty.ve renedt-al proirans was tlit altp of the evaluation, 
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ESEA TITLE rPROJECT COMPCg^OTS 

HEADING RESOTJRCE ROOMS 

: . Hawaii District iuppoTted 10 ESEA Title I Reading Resource Rooms dwing 
the 1973^74 acadralc year. IJhila three of thsae projects ware in Hlle, six 
In Kona, and one la KaUi thair gomls ware similar' to affectlvajy Ingtiuct 
undarachiavixig pupils In the areas of langumga arts and reading , Imprpvainsxit. 
Beading raQOgniticn and reading craprehensioA and llataning and oral skills 
were emphaeiEed. ^ 

With pupils saleeted for the progrims iirBt by their low teat BCbres on 
Btandardl^ed readini tests and secondly by teacher rafarrals each project Ms 
desigiied to offer pupils supplOTsrital help i^hieh they could not racalve f ron 
their regtilarly scheduled elaaaes« Special instructional materials aod devices 
ware available In most elassrooms and all^ eKcapt one projactj utilizad the 
sewicea of one or more educational aisiitants* All projects, to varyifig de*- 
greeSj developed an organiEed and ^generally elficient use of eiassrooBa apace, 
Motlvattonal techniques, sucli as pbsitlve reinforcement tahglBle anfl aoeial 
and free time activltlei^ ^era used tn the classroom managraant of all projacts. 
In a few cases, howaver, this approach was only touched upon * while in other 
elasaroomB the motivating factor was a wall devaloped and Integral part of the 
pupils' daily activities* 

Tha goals of all reading rasource rooms were ganarally^lmllarf The pr^ 
m^ry obj tQtlve was that tha pupils would show a learning rate graater than -1 
per month in reading racognition and reading coaprahanaion. Other obj tatives 
involved the pupils' attendance rates, behaviors, and the niMbar of tocka which 
tliey read* rhesa objactives were met, at differing levels, by most prcij acts. 

Tha greatest advantage to the pupils of reading resource rooms Is that each 
elassroora was relatively ialf-contalned with Its own special ma tarlaJlS i uaohlmSy 



tacliiilques , Innovative approaclies y teaclier, and educatiooal assistant. This 
arifaiigCTeht anccaragad a more sptclflc classroom organization t close supervision, 
dlreet teacher-^to-pupll contact on a dally basis, aiidi most liaportaatly, fTo^ 
vlded the tlxBa and opportunity for individualized imstffuctloii to oecur* Through 
thaea readdag resource rooms it was poistbla to provide each child \^th Individ-- 
ual dlagnoiis, prtacrlptlonp instructlonp and evaluatioii oii a daily or weakly 

- baala . ■ ■ = - -^v^ ■ " 

Idititlfied and selacted pupils reported for specific amounti of time Mch 
day and racelved remedial InstrUGtion iii tha basic skills c£ raadltig. Dep^tidiiig 
on tha niaiber of personnel within the Reading Resource RcomSs l.e,^ project 
teacher pltis one or more educational asslstaiits^ the average attsndanea pe^ 
instructional periad ranged from four to ten pupils at a time* 

REMEDIAIi SUPgORT SERyiCES 

There wre three remedial support service projecte In Hamli Diatriet 
during the past aeadimic year. These were the EKtrt Effort project at Kaplo^ 
lanl School (188 pupils)* the language Arte Inrichmint project at Konawena 
Elenentary School <31 pupils), and the Alae Oparatlofi liw-In project In 
Hoekena <16 reaideiits). These three projects were deslgtied to prcv^lde chUdran 
with additional and suppleTOental help which t?ould no'fi'ha^a otherwise beeti 
offered to theci within their normal school routine, ^ toong all three projacta 
there ^aas oae profesiional counselor and 16 para-profiesslonal assistants. 

Like the reading resource rooms ^ the pupils receiviiig reoiedial auBpert 
services w^are selected according to the Title I criteria of test scores and 
teacher referral* These projectSp however^ made little ^se of specially 
deilgned miterlals or machines ^ or of innovative teaching approaehei* Rear-- 
ranging classroom lacllities and laakiiig maxiroum use of clasaroDs apace was 



mot, possible for th€Si pirojecti since the assistants worked directly withtm 
tht rooms of tion-TitLe I teachers* 

The objeetlves for theee eliree projects were varied atid ntmeTOti^s including 
the achiev^Mt of a learning r^te greater than *1 pi-r msntlL in reading recog** 
ultloti and reading comprehenaiom^ attendtnc€-mtei ^ beha^?ioral lap 
decreaged disruptive behavlora, aucceasful aehlevmant on a raiding skills 
^cmtlnui^^ on^two preechool testa. None of the three 

prejeeti had the sots obJeetivM. The general conclWBton cam be drawn that 
the children of thesa three programs did not achieve as well aa did thoie in- 
VDl^red in tht 10 raadlng resource rooms* Thts apparent differtneii Is due to 
the assistants* non-'professlonal trainings the supportlva Mther than remedial 
prcgrani design » and the apparent lack of direction fron profeBiioGal teaehers 
aspecially trained and eKperisnced in the techniques of rOTadlal reading amd 
language arts and delegated the responsibility for specific program imple- 
mentation* 



OFERATION TUTOR 

Eleven Ope^atloft Ttitoir projects %^mtm opar^tlng thrQUghout the 1973*74 aea'^ 
demlc year in Hawaii Biettict. WKile a few projactas due to diffloulties iti 
staffing, began relatively late lii the iehool year, all 'were dlracted and super* 
vised by the Operation Tutor CoordlnatDr* ApprDKlm.ately 190 pupils participated 
in these prpjeoti^ ^Ith 55% of 'thani/beltig tute^s- aad 45% tutori^ Tha tutoring 
aetlvtty took place w^ithLn either the sending or recelvlmg teachara^ rooras and, 
eKeept for the Ksaukaha prograroj all tutoring sccarred during the aahooL day* 
Two to three hours wets reserved eaeh ^eek by tnolC projects for the dygids to 
wor^ toga the r* 

The Operation Tutor prograra ^as deatgned to provide an eduaattonal struo* 
^tyrre whleh w©uld help pupili to help qm another, The goal behind this aotivlty 
was for both tutors md tutees to Improve their academic performanoe tbrough 
peraonalj tutorial tntaraction. This objective (gain of .1+ psr inonthj 
was set and aurpasaed by both tutors and tutees^ ^ith the tutors iniproviiig 
their learning rates %^tth. galnii even greMer than their cpunterparts* This 
effect is primarily dtie to the Imnedlate releaining eKeroisea encountered by 
the tutora, as well ai the necessity for them to examine the fflat^rial 
sufficiently well before they f^ere able to tea^h tt. Three aecondary objeativea 
for this project csonaisted o£ the Improveinent of attendance rateii behaviors^ 
and letter grades received. The firit and thltd of thaee were generally not 
satisfied j while the secoiid one more frequmtly attained. 

A special advracitagi of uilng tutorial dyads ^Jlthin the clasaroora, Iti 
addition to ttie pupils' faster rate of learning, le that It frees coftstderable 
teacher time for use €lse^here within the claisroom- The childrett parClclpaltlng 
is tutorial relactonships terid to qulokly tncreais their learning tfaCi^ gain 
personal eonfldeRce aiid Bilf-^reipect, repeat academic eKeroiaes yntll chey 



teow them Well, reduce the classroom iiolse level and dietractionj and all^^ 
the teacher to meet with otMer pupili and to prsgram speelftc Individualized 
instruction. The Operation Tutor program has been succesi£|il im Itself , aiid 
the innovative concept wae succ&safully demonstrated within most olaisrooiaa, 
Thl« peer tutoring coraponent ahovld be tKpanded into all Title 1 prsjects in 
the atar futtirej for the greater benefit to all underachieving pupils, 

PRBgCHaoliS 

Tvjo preJchool prograEns t^ere conducted in Hawaii District during the past 
academic year* Both prograffli ^eie in Kona^ oae at Holualoa SGhool and the 
other at Honatanau SchoDl» with eaah designed to serve twenty preschoolara* The 
patettta of theae forty children all requested that their children be allowed 
to participate in the prograEa, As available standardised tests for ttie puypoee 
of selection critef'i^ are not sufficiently reliable when applied to three and 
foyr year old yQUQgai;@raj much ot the bails for final selection ^bb aubjeceive 
in nature, Iftdivi dual pup 1! needs and the home envlron^^ however^ wra 
cmrefiilly talcen into consideration during fche selection proGedtire, 

Both praschool prograffls were organlgedl and designed around the aon^epc 
q£ providing these chlldrisrt the opportunity to gain the neeesaary social aad 
academic abilities required in Tclndergarten and the early elementary grades* 
Such abtllttSB as aoclo*emotional| paychomotorp cognitive^ and languagi de\falop- 
ntent .veira' the focus for these praichool projects. The goals of preiohool 
education and child developctifint are to a) promote and eahance the aoetal and 
personal developmerit of the chtldj b) instruct the child in the Initial 
aeadefflie disciplinas necessaif^ for hla progreisive aucceas throughout the 
elementary grades^ c) provide the nutrittonj recreation, social interactidnj 
and aupervision the child reqalres and cannot find within his home enviiconnierit , 



and d) gupply the naaeseary situations through which his maiturai axpLoraCpry 
activifcy mmy readily occur. 

Eaoh preschool claearoon wm& comfortable^ elean^ well deaoratid t^jlth art 
work and pic tares J and iuppll^d witix sufficient InatruetlondL DnatBtlalSt All 
children engaged lu play activities | physical eKerclaeSp nap tincp luneh^ 
acadtDic work^ and social intaraQtlon each day. fhe slgntfleasaa o£ the 
personal and aoalal aJcperieEices vrhich lead to chlldhodd faaturity yrerei In ^11 
llkallhoodj equal to the indivWual'B gro^^th in acaderalc ability* In both 
prograffls, however ^ the children impfoved faster in Che areaa of c&lors^ 
numbers^ shapejs^ and Iscoraotlve skills ^ and less quickly In tiim motm formal 
academic areas such as the IdentlficatiDfi and naming of upper and lo^er 
alphabet and following dlrecttQn&. 

As mi^st of the preschool objectlvei C^^ stated in the project pfcpoial) 
are highly subjective In nature and do net lend themselves to statietical 
evaluation, no precise In terp^e Cation can be made regarding t^eir attainment. 
All forty pupils, ney^ertheless^ did meet and aurpasi ^oae objectives which 
are subject to aoaurate measurement i The pre- and post* test data generally 
indicate that all objectives ware probably metj for the success of these 
programs and the achie\^emant of thaae puplle was remarkably high. 
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f MEAgUREMEST OF A.CADEMIC GAIN; PEABODY IITO IV IDUAL ACHIEVEMENT TEST* 

V. "\ The Peabodjf Individual Achleveaient Test (PIAT) was administered to each 

Title I pupil as a pre- and poet- teat, in Stptanaber and May respeetiyely . 
:. The changes ClncTeaees oif decreases) between these two sets of icores pfesenti 
an ©vervlew of the schoLastic attainment of the pupils, Adminlatration of the 
F^T pcovldas a t^ide-range meaayre of aahlevament in the areai of mathematics , 
■ ; J readings spelllag^ and general informatlDn, 

The mathimattca subtait measures the pupil's ability to apply mathematical 
' knowledge to the solution of practical aomputatlonal prpblems, subtest 
does met require VJriting or oral responiea and ^ as the first subteit prei^ted^ 
enables the tester to aitablLsh a good fapport with the pupil* The reading 
recognition subtest neaiureB the pupil's ability to translate sequenees of 
printed alphabetic eymbole wbioh form words into speech sounds that oan be 
underscopd by others as words, 

The readiag eocnprehensiDn subtest measures the individual's ability to 
J derive meaning from printed words. The forflaat Includes a series of sentsacas 
^ * of increasing dlffieulty from whioh the pupil first reads a passage and tiien 
aaleats from four illustrations the one that beit conveys the meaning of the 
passage, Bie ap^lliag iubteat measures the pupil's ability to recognise 
correctly spelled words. To do this tiie pupil selects,, in response to verbal 
: cues provldad the tester* the correct one of four similarly printed words 
'r with slight var la tlsns in spelling, fhe fifth iubtests general Information, 

maasures the esctent to which the pupil has acquired kniowfledge relating to 
. himself an<$ his enviranmant. This subtest consists of open-ended questions that 
; ralate to general eneyelopedic l^nowledge. 

J; :;^^^^^^^ Lloyd M. , k Maickwardt, Frederick C# Jr« ^ Peabody Individual Aehievemwt 

■ Teg American Guldaoee \Sarvice^ Inc, , Circle Pines, Miittiesota, 53014* 1970, 



- a was chostn as the standard 

meaiurlng instrument for use with Title I projects becaufie of Its nutaeroui 
characteristice whleh eahance its utility as a maasuri of eeholaetic aehlev^a^ 
m€!it* Firsts the PIAT was designed as a iDdlvldually adcilnisterad ttac. As 
grrap tasts are able to measure only a relatively narro\^ range of grade 
lev^ali ^ or are diagnostle Instruments In a specifiQ subject matter, the FIAT 
im not prane ta thtse limltatlonis « The test enablee the examiner to eatabLlsh 
"a personal relatlonahip with the pupil that helps to ellelt a more optimal 
perfprtnanci from him, especially when the pupil is less Biotivattd toward 
sahoQi and academic achievement* The FIAT ? as an individual tea t| also 
allows oipser monitoring of pupil behaviori incourages less guesewbrks and 
feiralti more aQourate measurement of the achievement eKhlbiCad by immature and 
uaderacblavlng puplla« 

The PUT is a wide" range Instrument eKtindlng frooi kindergarten tKrough 
litgh school^ with the items arranged in order of difflaulty. This feature 
Slakes It possible to locate quickly ^ and administer onlyj those parts of 
the test that are within the arltical range of difficulty far the pupils. With 
thia attribute^ eotne of the major faulta of group teste are avoided: boring 
fcrighter students with items ^hich are too easy for them^ and frustrating 
slower o^aa t^ith items beyond their abilities « 

A rtird advantage of the P^T is that it was designed to be a screening 
test which eould be quickly administered and scored^ typically taking only 
thirty to forty minutes * No special lead pencils ^ Gomputer programming i or 
^Bts oC coded scoring stencila are necesaar;^;* The pupil's successful progress 
tbrough the test is scored at the same time he is b a Ing examined. 

The F!^T is an ustimedj power test i An emphasis on .speed would be a 
considerable handicap for moat underachieving or disadvantaged Title I pupils « 
dPtsi Cast items were not selected from specific techniques or concepts but were 



4fi[^Iaccfid^^a^ functional aapeats of the ganeral 

y cuEiflQuta, This iinpartant ehacaetiristic of the PIAT minlmiies the blai 
rssultdag fTOm ths partlaular tnstruatloiial approaQh to which the ptiplL was 
expo sad » Ra that a the PIAT teat itiraa mtaeurs functional knowladgt or ahllltles 
^that iTO wld^ly»akpected aduoatlonal outcomasv ^ 

Of parttciilar btnefit to Titli I projeeta la that th© PIAr was daslgnsd 
to ha TOat ssMittve at tha lowar gMde lava la and to daerassa gradually In 
i<in8ltiv^lt:y i^lth adv^anclng grades* This was done with tha ballaf that tha 
PIAT would ba tiaed Riora oftan with students whosa aohlavement Is at the lower 
l^al oi thi tsst ifftjiga. \ ^ .- .^^ 

A sev^aath valuahla aapact of the teat Is that damanstration and training 
mmToim^m am iticlaidad to tntroduea each subtast to tha pupil, thus Insuring 
soma lEiitlaLlyjstfacessftii eKparleneas for him* Thasa akarctsas are alio usaa 
t© taaeh ths pipil the typa of rasponsas which ara aKpaatadi CQs^letaly 
abjaatLva seorlisg, which is aasHy aeaomplishad whlla the test is being 
acteinlstareds la lullt into thrae of tha five subtasta whloh ara irs 
ffiulClpla**elicilce format I and praeisa ecandards are provided an the other 
two te reduce sQaritig variability. 

Of major slpitflaanea is that the PIAT subtasts are dailgned so that 
no acadamlc skills are raquired other than those spaalfleally being miasured, 
Tha math^atlcs and genaral inforaation subteitSi for eKaaiplej are mada 
fairer for the pupil with raadlng diffieultlas in that no read lag Is raqutrad. 
FUrthatsK^rei th© pupil dees no writing on any subtest sinoa this of ten 
inhlblte hii perfornianoa and aotivation. in^a PIAT format, lllustratleas, 
and content: wars also spaeially selected to hold the Intarast of pupils of 
both ae«s^ frop a wide variety of ageSp and from dif faring eultural lac^ 

Homt i^nportant for its accurate interpretations the PIAT was carefully 
standardize nationally on a iample of 3|Q0O pupils in the wains trw^ 



H? ; x public education. The sarapli of pupils upon which the ciofmi ate haeed were 




ehoaen in proportlort the population of school*age children and based on 



the 1967 projected data froni the Buraau of the Genius. The SMndardizatloni 



conducted In 1969, aceounted for differences of seK, agei racei socio- 
i^" - economic statufj and urtans suburhan, and rural coromunlties. All teat 

adsiinlsCrators raCetved extensive training on testing and scoring procsdures 

from the ^erican Guidance Service, Inc. 

The twelfth distinctive aipect of this test is that eKtenalve formal 
'■^y preparation is not raqulred for its administration # The PIAT can be 

adtnlnlatered hy any professional person Interested in measuring the academic 
:\ achievement of pupils- Furthermore, the testing procedures are sufficiently 
I objective so that non^profasalanal assistants ^ under superu^lsion, may also 
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admlniater the PIAT. Such advantages as these make the Peabody Individual 



Achievement Test a sound and Justified choice for use In evaluating the 



scholastic attainment of Title I pupils in Hawaii District. 



A geiierai understanding of the staclitical data is pequlred before any 
portiDn oi it can be applied to apeclfie pVQjtets, and a eonelie ©HpUnation of 
these tab lea is provided. This description of the tabled data doe$ not diecuii 
individual programs or their speeific achiivemmnt ratas, but interpvatt how 
the data %^bb used for this purpoae, A aehoaL'by^achoQl eKamlnatiatt of aaah 
project, as well as data tables relating to individual projeets, ^tr© presented 
linffiedtataly followitig this section of Che report. 

As v/ich any test, raw scores fluetuati according to the numbtftir of teat 
items and Che ability of the individuals bilng tested* Raw mcowm^ by themselv 
cannoc be meaningfully interpreted* The Peabody Individual Aehievwent Test 
providea four types of scores which wara derived from the pupils' scares 
during the time of teat atandardiEatlon* Thass derived scores atr^ I) grade 
aquivalents, 2) age aquivalenta, 3) peraentile ranks, and 4) standard scores. 

The SOTRC elected to use the first index of measurement, th# grflde 
equlvalant scores , as thasa are the most familiar to ceaeherSj mor*^ 
understood by edueatora, and least subject to statlatlcal mislntarpratatlon.* 
While ueing grade equivalent scores as the basis of statistical sv^luation, 
the tabled data further minimise poaaible misunderstanding by ineMlng only 
the gains achieved* The actual grade levels the pupils were in mi their grade 
aquivalent ecorei achieved on pre-teating would^ like raw ecores, Puctuate 
among pro Jecta and therefore be more diffictilt to compare and und#^stand« It 
cannot be determined^ in other wordSi whtther a fourth grader wlt^ «i 3,8 grade 
equivalent icore achieved more or leas than a third grader with a l^^l grade 

^Teachers are cautionedi however, not to mm the PIAT test data M ^ diagnostic 
taet. The derivtd scores indicate the momt appropriaCe grade lev^l! at which 
the pupil would function as an average atudant. 

24 ^- 
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eqwlvalafiE soore,^^ C^^ prt- and. post- tesC i^ores 



I gains) ean give this InfoTOation* 
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PRE-- Airo POST*tEST RESU^S OF P^f 

f^-i^S^ indlrectLy whmte the pupLls fiJere the beginning 

' ■ ■ ; . ■ . . .^.^ _ ■ ■■■ ' •■■ 

11: of the year and where thty were at Its ead» ^Lbh thii slgnictcanca o£ evaluation 

baaed on th© GAINS or LOSSES (j^ attained du^Lng the year, The data,' pifMTO Cad 
i;?^ in subsequent tables, of grade eqwivaLent sccres hmvm tberefori besn refined 
ijr'T': into averaps mon thl v p ains ■ Tht average gain pir wonth was esfcabliehed by 
fir;;: the pre-tett score Stom the post- test aeoris ^nd dividing this by 

the number of monthi betoeeii pre* and pos t*- testing*. 
J All tast data from the PMT are preainted In average DQOtichly gains in ^grada 

: equivalent scores . The priDaary objective of mmt prcjecti ^mm tot the pupili 

to aehieve an average grade eqvtvaletit score greater thsft -1 p« month. 

Achieving lasi than .1 per oonth ^ould eugge^t tdac the pvpllg x^mtm falling 

further behind their noa^ Title I peers i aiid a .1 per fBOBfli race s£ achievement 
,v would indicate they weta fallitig no further lehiftd thoff^^hefe they were at the 

baginning of the academic year. A fifth grader's gr^de aqutvalent scoree of 
; 3.7 m September and 4,7 in May ^ould Iniply tliat|. after a yeatf-s wort, he is 
y- a till over ©na year behind the typical pyipll tn hip gride lavel* For reajediatiaii 

to be successful the academic gains oust be greater thari thois made by other 

pupils* 

Another way of undars tending the averaga moathl^? gains iii xeference to 
the *l-f par month objective is to vlaw the data as mcath^per^tnoBth gilna. A 
^ project's pupils who achieved a ,13 average monthly gain is efifect aehlevad one 
I : and three* tamths months for each month <or one-tench) of the aQademic year, Khus 
p fining ,03 per month tn addi^ti^Qn to the »1 per mnth required of the grade 

level as a whole* In this cassp the Title I preject t^host average monthly gain 

*Presented on Table 1-A (Tablei l-B & 1-C fot Ope rat ion rutor) 
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was .13 attatned an achteveraent rate of one year in matntaining the pupils 
'abliity commensurate with that of other pupils in hli gra^e, and three* ten^^^ 
of a year (,03 X ten) in remediation . At the end of the year the pupila were, 
on an average, three- tenths of a grade level closer to functioning "on average*' 
with non-Title I pupils. Thti theoretical group of pupils, thereforei were not 
only keeping up with other pupils but decreasing flie gap between their academic 
ability and that of other pupils. 

While grade equivalent scores are relatively easy to understand^ they . 
should not be accepted as proof or absolute fact. Testing error by the test 
administrator may result In scores which are neither accurate nor reasonable. 
The standard error of measurement (reliability) and standard error of estimate 
(validity) of the teat may also contribute to ecores which are not Mtrue" or 
perfect* ThuSj all derived scores, such as grade equivalent scores , are 
approKimatlons of the true score. When an Individual attains a 2*3 grade 
equivalent score it Is not proof that he is functioning at exactly that level. 
The score represents celling achievement or the pupil's upper^ limit. An Inde* 
pendent functioning level may be within a range of half a year to one full year 
below the given score. It Is for this reason that P^T scores, like all 
achievement test data, should not be used for diagnosis or prescription of 
individual work. 

By averaging many scores, however, the range of probable true scores for 
the group as a whole is considerably reduced in slie. (Although no correction 
for testing error by the administrator is possible,) More reliability can 
therefore be placed upon the tabled data than would be posiible when eKamlnlng 
just one pupil *s score, for while his Individual score would be likely t© change 
somewhat upon immediate retestlng^ the group's average score would not be 
equally subject to the email variations within the group. The differences between 
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each pupil \e first and second set of scorei would tend to balance out and retain 
the same I or nearly the eamej giDup acore, 

Ihe effect of ayeraging scores has the inherent drawbaGk of using numbers 
that muit be rounded off. For some data this may constitute losing information, 
while for another case the fine measurement of a hundredth or a thousandths 
place would not be necessary. Average monthly gains which are within twt^ 
hundredths of a point to one another are not significantly different ^ and may be 
due to chance* Such differences should not be accepted as precise fact, but as 
an indication of the probable academic success that was attained * 
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.4 
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15 
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L7 
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.9 
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1,3 
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4,2 


,8 


3.0 
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.9 
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4;0 


.9 
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I 
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u 


a 
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6.6 


* 

■ i4 


8.2 


S.7 


.5 


7.2' 


9,1 


* 
L9 


8,8 


8,2 


' .6 


8,0 


8,4 


,4 


7,8 


8.1 


.3 


NaaUhu 


9 


? 


9,2- 


9,0 


' .2 


8,3 




2,1 


7,1 


7.4 


* 
,3 


8J 


9.2 


.5 


7.5 


8.S 


1,0 


8,1 


8.8 


,7 
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.7 


Kau/Pahaii 


1? 


17 




2.3 


.7 


1.2 


1.9 


J 


0 


2,0' 


* 
2.0 


1.6 


2,1 


,5 


1.8 


2.8 


1,0 


1.0 


2,2 


1.2 




7 


7 


. U t 


4.0 


2.1 


1.3 




* 
1.1 




3.1 


* 
2,5 


1.3 


2.6 


1.3 


1.8 


4.1 


2,3 


1.4 


3,1 
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3.1 


.9 


2,1 
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1.0 


2,0 


3.0 
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AVERAGE MO NTHLY GAIN BY SCHOOL 

The graphs depicting the average monthly gains on the £tve PIAT subtests 
(see pages 27 to 29) sho^ these scores for each program and the Hawaii DUtrict 
ESEA Title I averages. Each project'i achievement can be aean in relationship 
to the average of iimilar projects , with the achievement of its pupils being 
above^ equal to, or less than the entire District's, The overall average Joea 
not, however, represent a standard criterion. It is not a goal to reachj nor 
a measure o£ program efficiency, A project ^hose academic aehiivement was above 
Che average does not necessarily mean the project was more effective than others ^ 
and a project whose puptle ' achievement fall below the average does not confirm 
that It was a less effective programi Comparative analyiia among projects must 
be Interpreted cautiously^ for while one program may have iucceeded with fifth 
grade children and another achieved less with third graderi, either one may 
have initiated: the remedial work with less motivated pupils^ a smaller budgeti 
poorer facilities, no parental support ^ or with pupils further behind in their 
previous academic achievement. Given identical ctrcumstanceSi one project may 
average less this year and may achieve more in following years. 

Nevertheless, the relationship between each project's gains and the District 
average does repreient the general strengths and weaknesses of project achieve* 
meat, especially where these gains are relatively large* The larger the galfis 
as presented on the graphi by the distance from the average^ Che more confidence 
can be placed In the assumption that these differences are rial and due to 
actual program impleroentationp Scores which are higher or lower by two- 
hundredths of a month's gain (equivalent to two- tenths of a year's gain), when 
compared to the District average^ may be considered initially reliable* Differ** 
ences between subtests i however ^ must be viewed more cautlpusly, for the different 
subject matter tends to be learned faster or slower by chUdren of differing ages 
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In ordeif to reeognlEe eaeh project *s achiev^ent In relationship to the 
District* Ss tha average scorai do not includs data from either of the Wo reme- 
dial support aarvlce projects. The average data repreeenti only the ten reading 
resource rooms * which are reasonably comparable. As the two other projects 
(Kaplolanl School's Extra Effort and Alae Opsratlon Live*In) coniletently scored 
lowar than the reading rasourca roOTi projects, averages Including thair data 
would hava made the ten reading reoource room projects appear to have achieved 
mora than they actually did, (Total Score average of all twelve projects was 
one'- tenth of a year lower than for the ten reading resource roooia*) Using 
either average/ however , five of the reading projects scored above the average 
and five below» 

Table 2-A presents the average monthly gain in grade equivalent ^scores by 
school* Graphs for each project's average gains p in relation to tha Hawaii 
District ESEA Title I averages, are presented in' the next section (pages 66 to 
140 ). 

Operation Tutor data from the FIAT subtests , stallar to that presented in 
the graphs of reading resource room achlev^ent. Is shown in Tables 2*B and 
2-Ct Since the number of tutors or tutees per project was relatively few 
(averaging less than eight for either) , the reliability of each of the five 
subtest* scores is significantly less than for the reading resource rooss. 
That' is, the averaged variations of scores for eight pupils would be consider- 
ably greater than for thirty or more pupils. Graphical deacriptions of this 
data are, therefore, not included. 

The data, however, does represent the general trend of acadmic achieve* 
ment which was made by these childr^;:>ith the greater gains attained In the 
project* s tutored subject. The tutors (Table 2-B) achieved slightly more than 
the tutees (Table 2-G), Indicating that the aim and focus of the tutoring 
relationship is not directed for only the tutees' benefit. 
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TABLE 2-A 

- MIADINS RESOimCE ROOMS - 

Average Monthly Gain In Grade Iqulvalent Scores by Seliool 



SCHOOL 


POTILS 
TESTED 


MATH. 


READ. 
REG. 


RE^. 
COOT. 


SPELLING 


GEN. 
1N?0. 




Haaheo 


27 


.16 


.16 


.24 


.19 


.17 


,17 


Hllo Union 


24 


.20 


.15 


.18 


.09 


.19 


.15 


Bolualoa 


46 


.12 


.21 


.12 


.07 


.24 


,13 


Honaunau 


50 


.09 


.11 


.14 


.10 


.06 


.11 


Hookena 


33 


,12 


.08 


.14 


.06 


.07 


,08 


Hookana (Alae) 


16 


.15 


.08 


.11 


.03 


.07 


.08 


Kapioianl 


53 


.10 


.07 


.10 


,06 


.09 


.08 


Kealakeiie 


27 


.43 


.24 


.29 


.23 


.34 


.27 


Keaukaha 


47 


.19 


,19 


.20 


.17 


.11 


.19 


Konawaiina El, 


28 


.06 


.16 


.10 


.10 


.13 


.11 


Kona. High & Inter 


. 47 


.13 


.08 


.13 


.04 


.08 


.08 


Naalehu 


30 


.11 


.17 


.21 


.15 


,09 


.12 


DlSmiCX AVEBAGE* 

( 


428 
TOTAL) 


.16 


.16 


.18 


.12 


,15 


.14 



* Far comparative purposas among Reading Resource looms ^ the Distriet Average 
does not include data from Kapiolani School or Alaa Operation Liva«- In. 
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TABLE 2-B 

_ . OPEMTION TUTOR PROJECT COMfONE^^ ... . , . . . - 

Tutors' Average Monthly Gain In Grade Iquivalent Scores by School 



SCHOOL 


Pupil a 

Tested 


MATH.^ 


READ. REG. 


READ. COMP. 


SPELL. 


GEN. 
INFO. 


TOTAL 


Haahao 


7 


-.07* 


0* 


.07* 


,01 


.11 


.08 


mio Union 
■ ■" - 


5 


.19* 


.03 


.21 


.10 


.20 


.20 


Hblualoa 


7 


.10 


.19* 


.06* 


ao 


,26 


.13 


HondUnau 


4 


.10 


.14* 


.09* 


.09 


-,.03 


.06 


Hookena 


7 


.17 


.09* 


.07* 


.04 


-.01 


.05 


Kau Hl^h ^ Pahala 


15 


.24 


.13* 


.19* 


.11 


.13 


.13 


Kealakaha 


7 


,50 


.37* 


.29* 


.21 


.30 


.31 


Keaukaha 


7 


.53* 


.26 


.38 


.19 


.40 


.34 


KoQa* Hli^h 6 liaoi. 


8 


-.07* 


.08* 


.32* 


-.01 


.07 


.05 


Naalehu 


8 


-.04* 


.4a* 


.06* 


.10 


.20 


.14 


DISTMCT AVEMCT 


79 


.17 


.17 


.17 


.09 


.16 


.15 



(total) 



* Tutored Subject 
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TABLE a-C 

. OraRATIOH^TUTOR JPROJEGX^^^^ ^ . . ... 

Tucees* Average Monthly Gain in Grade Equivalent Scores by School 



SCHDOL 


Pupils 
T«ited 


MATH. 


READ. BEC. 


REM). COMP. 


SPELL. 


GEN. 
INFO. 


TOTAL 


Haaheo 


8 


.01* 


.11* J 


.15* 


.08 


.09 


.13 


IU.I0 Inter. 


10 


.19 


.14* 


.21* 


.19 


.19 


.16 


Hilo Union 


14 


.09* 


.14 


.12 


.10 


.08 


.10 


Holualoa 


6 


.12 


.20* 


.19* 


.16 


.20 


.16 


Honaunau 


4 


.10 


.13* 


.20* 


.10 


.10 


.17 


Hookena 


9 


.08 


.04* 


.13* 


.07 


.10 


.07 


Kau High 5e 
Fahala Elem. 


.17 


.09 


.09* 


.25* 


.06 


.13 


.14 


Kealakehe 


4 


.30 


.16* 


.36* 


.19 


.33 


.24 


Keaukaha 


6 


.24* 


.16 


.15 


,15 


.01 


.13 


Konawaena 


7 


.05* 


.08* 


.10* 


.08 


.08 


.07 


Naalehu 


8 


.24* 


.14* 


.10* 


.08 


.16 


.14 


' " 

DISTRICT AVERAGE ! 93 


.14. 


.13 , 




: .11 


.13 


.14 



(total) 



^Tutored Subjaet 
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AVERAGE MOMTHLY GA INS BY GRADE LEVELS 

The statistical data presented in Table 3-A (Tables 3-B arid 3-C for^oyeration 
Tuter) are listed by schools in alphabatical order. Of the twelve schools 
listed 5 ten represent their reipeative reading resource roost and two their 
remedial support services. Immediately to the right of each school Is the 
number of pupils who were both pre-* and post- tested. In all but two cases, 
Honaunau and Naalehu^ a iB%r pupils moved out of the local school area or, 
for various reasons, left the Title I program during the school year. 
Test scored of pupils who left and the newer pupils who were admitted to the 
programs later in the year are not included. In addition^ some pupils were 
not post^teated due to absence from school during the last week of tasting. 
According to the projected enrollment of all Title I pro j acts j siKty^seven 
pupils were not tested at the beginning or at the end of the year CKapiolanl 
School eKcepted since only a representative s^ple of pupils were tested.) 

That some pupils were not fully tested is an Important factor when 
comparing the projects' Total Score monthly gains (see pages 27 to 29) 
with the average monthly gains in the last column of Table 3-A, The Total 
Score of the PIAT was based on the number of pupils taking the t^st, and 
with this number differing between test administrations ^ the Total Score 
was not always equivalent to the average monthly score. Avaraging-the^ 
pupils' pre^test scores and an unequal number of post^test scores, and 
comparing them* does not (necessarily) result in the iame score as for 
chose pupils who were both pre- and post--teste4v The Total Score on the 
graphs is an eattaate of the achievement of the project as a whole, with all 
pupils invplved being either pre-teated, post--tested, or pre-^ and post*- 
tested. The average monthly gain represents the gain achievad by pupils ...j 

, - ■ ...... . ^ ... ... ^^^^ , - . .- ..... ■ ■ - - . . . ■ =--:; . 

who received both pi^e- and post-tasting. In the ttoo cases where the same 



pupils ^ere tested twice these figures are Identical, while for projects 
whose nuiifcer of tested pupils were more unequal during pre- and post-test 
ad^nlatratlon the figures Indicate greater vErlatlon, 

The dlfferenees between the FIAT Total Score gains and the average 
ffionthly gains are seldom greater than ane^huhdredth of a decimal point, 
but where differences do occur they generally tend to be higher aiM>ng the 
pupils who were fully tea ted* One eKplanation for this trend is that such 
pupils were in the Title i project throughout the full acad^ic year, while 
those pupils who were not pre- and post-tested were in the project for lees 
thm nine taonthSi and therefore achieved lese* 



fCPfiTi-. v., 
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TABLE 3-A 

READING RESOURCE ROOMS 



Avaraie Monthly Gain In Grade Equivalent Scores by Grade Level 



;v SCHOOL 


# PUPILS 
TESTED 


GRADE LEVELS 








K 


1 


2 


3 




5 . 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Ave , 


iHaaheQ 


27 






.14 


.16 


.15 


.13 


.34 










iHllo Union 


24 










.13 


.13 


.11 








.131 


CHolualoa 


46 




• 






.13 


.14 


.17 


.19 


.15 




.155 


Honautiau 


50 


.09 


.11 


.08 


.09 


.06 


.07 


.17 


.19 


.30 




.107 


Heokena 


33 




.10 


.14 


.17 


.10 


.06 


.07 


0 


.06 




.09Q_ 


' kaokena (Alae) 


16 








.10 


.09 


.10 




.03 


.13 




.091 


Kapiolani 


53 




.08 


.10 


.10 


,08 


.11 


.09 








,097 


Kealakahe 


27 






.24 


.28 


.29 


.32 


.31 


.30 


.31 




.286 


:Kaaukaha 


47 








.16 


.19 


.17 


.20 




1 




.180 


^ Konkwaena- Elem . 


28 










.14 


.11 


.22 








.156 


"Konawttana HlRh S Inter. 


47 
















.12 


.15 


.11 


,118 


Naalehu 


30 






.14 


.10 


.13 












.123 


DISTRICT * 


(Total) 
428 










1 












.152 



For conparative purposes among Reading Resource Rooms, the Dlswict Average 
does not Include data from Kapiolani School or Alae Operation Live-In. 
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TABLE 3-B 

OPERATION TUTOR PROJECT COMPONENTS 
Tutors' Average Monthly Gain in Grade Equivalent Scores by Grade Level 



SCHOOL 


1 

# PUPILS ■ 


GRADE LEVELS 










TESTED 


K 


, 1 


12 


3 


4 5 


6 


7 


8 


9/10 


Average 




7 












.08^ 










,080 


Hila Union 


5 














.18 




■ 




.180 


Holualoa 


7 














.05 


.19 


.IS 




.147 


Honaunau 


4 












.06 










! ■ 

.060 


Hoofcena 


7 










.11 


.07 


.06 


.00 


.06 




.060 


ICau Ugh S Pahala 11am. 


15 










.12 












.120 


Kealakaha 


7 














.32 


.44 


.39 




.374 


Keaukaha 


7 












.17 


.33 








.307 


Kaaawaena High ^ Elam« 


8 




















.24/, 05 


.133 


Naalehu 


8 
















.22 


.12 




.170 r 


DisraicT 


(TOTAL) i 
79 




















.160 



er!c--- 
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iSr- ":v^-"^ ' ■■ ■■ '■■ 

' : TABLE 3*C ^ ■ . 

OTIMTION TUTOR PROJECT GOIffONENTS 
f^Sr-^ TutaeB' ^erage Monthly Gain In Grade Equivalent Scores by Grade Level 



SCHOOL 


# PUPILS 
TESTED ' 


GR^E LEVEL 


K 


1 


2 


3 


'4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Average 


'Haahao 


8 




,13 


.16 


.13 














.141 


Hllo Intermediate 


10 
















pl2 




■ 


.120 


Hilo Unloii ^ 


14 








.09 


.11 












.104 


Holualoa- I 


6 


*27 






;14 


.13 












.160 


Honaunau 


4 




.13 


















.130 


iHookena 


9 




.05 


.10 


.11 














.089 


Kau High S Fahala Elem. 


17 






.18 


.18 














.180 


Kealakehe 


4 






.25 




.28 












.258 


Keaukaha 


6 








.19 


.13 












.no 


Konawaena High & Elem.v 


7 










.11 






.13 






.116 


Naalehu 


8 










.07 


,14 










.105 


DisraiCT 


(TOTAL) 
93 










i 












.143 




ERIC 
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'SAKfe ■QppBROF GAIKS BY SCHOOLS 

■ 1 -A^__, -i". - - - 

Table 4-A <4*B iot Operation Tutaie) prtaenta the rank order of project 
aomponah^s by their averaga monthly gain achieved. That five of the first bIk 
redding reiouree room projeots in this table were alto reading resouroe rooms 
during the 1972-73 ichool yearj and that five of the lower six were not, is 
no coincidence* The older reiource rooms not only offered more remediation to 
their pupils this year, but capitalized upon their previous eKperiencea* 

That the project at Hookena School achieved *09 gain per month appears low 
and unwarranted. Concern was raised by Hookena School personnel during the 
month of May that pre-test administration of the BIAT (much of which occurred 
during the previous year) was not accurate and that testing error was apparent. 
From available records, however, this fact could not be determined as certain* 
That only 33 of the SO pupils were both pre- and post-tested (a greater differ- 
ence than in any other project) does, however, support the claim that test 
administration at Hookena School may have been a leading cause In contributing 
to this low test score* 

The highly remarkable achievement rate of the Kealakehe School project 
was at least as uneKpected as that of the lower scores from Hookena, How the 
pupils participating In this project achieved almoit three years gainj which 
was 59% greater than the second most suecesaful project, was not apparent within 
the classroom* While academic success aufficient to meet the ,1+ objective 
was reesonably poaslble of the program, it was not evident that the pupils' 
achievement would nearly triple this rate. Although no reliable evidence was 
found to suggest that theaa pupils did not reach such an outstanding gain, It 
is recommended that Title I puplli at Kealakehe for the 1974-75 school year 
not be diiaualified on the basis of these test scores, and that if they are 
once more accepted into the program they are retested with the FIAT. 
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; An analysis of the tutors' and tutees' average monthly gatna indlcati that 
the tutors' gains generally tend to be greater than tutees and while these 
dlffereneea are not great, they do refute the miataken belief that tutoring is 
primarily directed for the tuteea ' benefit. Both tutor and tutee are able to 
make iignif leant academic progreaa through the use of their unique^ tutorial 
relationship* 

That the tutors and tuteea aa a group achieved gains almoat identieal to 
the pupils of reading resource rooms is largely coincldtnce. While many of 
the tutors and tutees were also participants of reaource rooms j and as a group, 
tended to be less underachieving than other Title I pupils, their gains are 
fieverthelesa remarkable and juetified. Unfortunately, it Is not posaible to 
iiolate those tutors and tutees who received no other special educational assis- 
tance* Yet their gains in academic achievement * largely due to their coranon 
use of the tutorial dyad - firmly indicate the value of this instructional ap- 
proach. Not only were their achievements high, but the Operation Tutor project 
was considerably less escpenaive per pupil than any other. 
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: ^?K ^IR OF ^IHS BY GBADE I gVELS 

The third table concerning reading resource rooms > Table 4*A1 (Table 4-Bl > 
for Operation Tutor) , Indicates the rank order of grade levels according to their 
reipeotive average monthly gains, No apparent coniistsney of achievement through 
grade levels ip evtdantj with this due to the heterogeneous clasalfieation of 
grade levels throughout all 12 projgcti. That iSs most projects * whether more 
or leas effective than othera, served most grade levels, and the specific grade 
level gains by one were balanced by those of another. 

That pupils in kinder gartetij first, and ninth grades achieved lower learning 
rates does suggests however , that the youngest and oldest pupils were often 
unable to benefit as mueh frotn the projects as were other children. The indl* 
vlduallEed instruction and motivating techniques were apparently less effective 
for these pupils « The sixth graders (In both reading resource rooms and Opera^ 
tion Tutor)* who were represented by almost all projects and who were in Title 
I programs more often than any other grade levels achieved the greatest gains « 

A similar tendency of grade level achievement holds true for Operation 
Tutor projects, eKcept that kindergarten and ninth grade pupils were so few that 
these scores are highly unreliable* (See Tables 3*B and3*G.) Furthermore^ 
the tutorial relationship does not depend upon specific indlvldualiiation of 
reading tasks, or teaching devices ^ and la therefore less related to grade 
level placement or prior experience. 
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TABLE. 4-A 

READING RESOURCE ROOMS & RIMIDIAL SUPPORT SERVICES 
Rank Order of Project Conponenti by Average Monthly Gain Achieved 



SCHOOL 


--- - ■ — . , ■ . ■ 
^ AvfeAGl MONTHW GAIN 




.286 


Keaukaha 


.180 ? 


Haahta 


.174 ^ 


Konawaana Elm* 


.156 


; Holualoa 


.155 


Hila Union 


.131 


Naalehu 


.123 


Konawaena High S Inter. 


.118 


Honaunau 


.107 


Kapialani 


.097 


Hpokena (Alae) 


.091 


Hookana 


.090 



TABLE 4*A1 

HAWAII PISTHICT READING RESOraCB ROCMS fii RB^IAL SUPPORT SIRVICES 
Rank Ordsr of Grada Leveli by Average Monthly Gain Achieved 



GRADE LEVEL 


AVERAGE MONTBLY GAIN 


6 


.195 


3 


.156 


8 


.154 


2 


.153 


7 


.149 


4 


.143 


5 


,138 


9 


.110 


1 


.098 


K 


.090 



TABLE 4-B 

OPERATION TUTOR PROJECT COMPONENTS 

Rank Order of Project Componanti by 
Average Monthly Gain Achieved 



SCHOOL 


AVI. MONTHlY 
GAIN 


SCHOOL 


TUTEE 
AVE. MONTHLY 
GAIN 


SCHOOL 


COlffllNED 
AVE. t»OTHLY 
GAIN 


Kaalakehe 


.37 


Kealakehe 


.258 


Kealakehe 


.332 


Keaukaha 


.307 


Kau High & 
Pahala El# 


.180 


Keaukaha 


.244 


Hllo Vnion 


,180 


Keaukaha 


.170 


Holualoa 


.153 


Naalahu 


^,170 


Holualoa 


.160 


Kau High & 
Pahala El. 


.151 


Kelvaloa 


,147 


Haaheo 


.141 


Naalehu 


.138 


Kona/ High 
& Inters 


- ™~ - " — ~ — ^ 

a33 


Honaunau 


.130 


Kona-. High 
& El. 


.125 


Kau High 4 
Paha la El* 


.120 


Hllo Inter, 


.120 


Hllo Union 


.124 


Haaheo 


,080 


Kona- . High 
El. 


.116 


Hllo Inter. 


.120 ' 


Honaunau 

•T.J.:).- If 


.060 


Naalahu 


.105 


Haaheo 


.113 


Rookana 


.060 


Hilo Union 


.104 


Honaunau 


.095 






Hookena 


.089 


Hookena 


.076 1 
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OPERATION TUTOR PROJECT COiffiONEOTS 

Rank Order of Grade Levels by 
Average MDnthly Gain Achieved 
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Or ad a Le'vel 


Average Monthly Gain 


K 


.270 


6 


.236 


9 


.240 


7 


.180 


2 


.175 


8 


.165 


3 


.147 


4 


.116 


5 


.110 


L 


.100 


10 


.050 
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RATES OF CAIN BEgQRE. Aim DURING INTERVENtlON 

Amons the various tables of PIAT data, and numerous graphs o£ subteit 
icoree, the most valuable and compreheriiivi information ii revealed in Table 5-A 
(Table 5-B for Operation Tutor). Firsts listed in alphabetical order ^ are the 
schools where Title 1 programs were funetioning during the past aeademie year. 
To the right of each school are the average monthly gains of the pupils in 
that school *s project before the beginning of the academte year* To deter- 
mine this figure each pupil's pre-teat Total Score was divided by the number 
of months of aeademtc instruction which he had received up to that time, A 
fourth grade pupil at the September pre'testlng would have been in school three 
years (not counting kindergarten), or 30 months. Achieving a grade equivalent 
score of 2.0, his average monthly gain, or baseline rate, be£o^^ Title I 
program began would have been .07, Every pupil *s baseline rate of learning 
was eatabllshed, and averages for each project were recorded, 

A similar procedure was used to determine the pupils' averaga monthly gains 
during their participation in the Title I project. Each pupil's pre-test Total 
Scora was subtracted from his poit*test Total Score, and the diffsrence divided 
by the number of months (to the nearest half-month) between testing perlodi. 
For most projects there was a seven or seven and one*half month Interval. 
These second-column figures show the actual academic gain which was attained 
by the typical pupil In each project, 

Itmnedlately to the right of these numbers Is a third set of figures, with 
these representing the mos.t algnlflcant of all PIAT data. This last column 
in Table 5-A and 5-B shows the increased learning rate of the children for which 
each Title I project was largely responsible. When considering testing and 
academic achievement only, these figures provide the most dlrmct means of asses- 
sing program effectiveness. The Increased rates of learning, which are in 



addition to the baselint Itarning rates of the puptli prior to ths progvami' 
beginning, Indicate the relstionship between what the youngsteri were achieving 
before their Title I experience and during their remedial Inatruetion. The 
greater the Increaae In learning rate the faster the pupils were achieving an 
academic ability equal to non-Title I children. Similarly^ with higher learning 
ratea the better theaa children will be able to function within the mainstream 
of sehooL aettvltlee in coming yeare^ and^ eisentially, the more effective ^aa 
the Title I program. 

The itattstical figuraa of Table and 5*3^ ai high as they are, represent 
only the total test score of the PIAT* This average score of the five subtests 
reflects the necessary and critical emphaeis iihtch individualized instruction 
in remedial raadlng must have within each school ^ for a fundamental ability to 
read is a prerequisite to acadenilc work in general* Since the emphasis within 
reading resource rooms (and a primary concern of Operatloii Tucor) was placed on 
reading, the pupils attained their greatest gains on the aubteata of reading 
recognition and reading comprehension. The Total Scores hoviever^ was not increased 
to its -15 average just because the two reading subtests were highj for the 
pupils also achlevad learnlni rates iti mathemattcis general information^ and 
spelling which were moat frequently higher than their baseline rates. The pupils ^ 
whose average gain In rfeading was 1*7 years j could from their reading Improvefflent 
better comprehend mathematical problemi, understand and absorb more knowledge 
of their environment ^ and recognise and recall the correct spelling of more words. 
The emphasis on reading resulted in an overall improvement throughout the spec- 
trum of academic knowledge and ability. 

Similar to Table 4-A and it is apparently no coincidence that the pro- 

jects which during the 1972-73 school year were also reading resource rooms 
made the greatest gains and average monthly Increaees in gains. During that 



READING RESOURCE ROOMS 



Pupils' Average Monthly Gain Before & During Their Program Participation 



SCHOOL 


BEFORE PROGR^ 


DURING PROGRM 
PARTICIFATION 


INCREASE 






* 17 


.09 




m UO 


#13 






no 


.15 


• 06 






. 11 


• 02 






Art 


.02 




* U7 




,02 


Kaplolanl 




in 




Kealakehe 


.08 


.28 


.20 


Keaukaha 


.08 


.18 


.10 


Konawaena Elem« 


.07 


.16 


.09 


Konawaena High 4 Inter* 


.07 


.12 


.05 


Naalehu 


.09 


.12 


.031 


DISTRICT AVERAGE ^ 


.08 


.15 


.07 



For aomparative purposes among Reading Resource Rooms p the District 
Average does not include data from Kapiolani School or Alae Operation 
Llve-^In* ^ 



TAILE 5-1 
OPIRATIO^ TUTOR PRCJECI COfflOlie 
luplli' Averige Monthly Gsw Bifeca h Buting Mr Frogriin Participitioa 



SCHOOL 


mom mm 
mmum 


mim mm 

WCIPATION 




mUQl 
11RM31 




lutor 


!iitie 


Tuto^ 


Tutee 


Tutor IjitBi 




Hiihec 


42 


.0? 




■M 


*.C4 .0] 


.01 


Hllo Intimidlite 




.06 




.12 


— ,06 


,06 


gllo Dnloii 


.14 


.OS 


.11 


.10 


,04 ,02 


.03 


Hciualsa 


M 


,13 


.11 




.08 .03 


.06 




JO 




M 




-.04 — 


-.04 












-.02 .01 


0 


tm.lki ^ Pihali Elei, 




.07 


.12 


.18 


,02 .11 


.06 






.0? 


.31 


M 


.30 .19 


,26 


Kiaukaha 


M 


M 




.11 


,23 .08 


.15 


leBiwasni High 1 Eleis. 




.0? 




.12 


,04 .55 


.05 




.13 


.08. 


,11 




.05 .02 


.03 


DistioT mm 


.10 


,08 


.11 


.li 


.01 .06 


,0? 
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acadenila year Hilo Unionj HoluaLoaj Kealakeliej Kea^ikahas Konawaena Elimentary, 
and Konawaetia High and Intermediate Schools also served clieir iLtle I pupils 
through reading resource rooms . lha other six schools had either ramedlal sup- 
port service projecti or no reTnedlal project at all. Yet during the past 
academic yearj 1973-74, the six projects with at laasc two years eKperlence 
achieved significantly greater galas than did the latter six, (Two of these 
BiK programs s however ^ at KaploLaiii School and Ala€j were not reading resource 
rooms, ) 

VThile both the older and newer projects served childrati with insignificantly 
diffareTit baseline rates (,075 and ,082 average motithly gains, respectlvaly j 
for a diffexence of ,007) ^ the Bi^ more aKperlenced project a averaged 1,7 years 
gain while the beginning projects achieved 1,1 years gain* Evan mora reraarka* 
^le is that the average learning rate increase Mi ,93 years for the eKperienced 
projects and ,32 years for the leas experleneedj with the first six programs 
attainlag an Increased rate triple that of the others. Although the gains made 
by. the FCealakehe project seem extEaordlnarlly hlgh^ thus Increailng the average 
perforniattce of these projects, the comparison of auccess t^ith eKperience (and 
their highly positive correlation of one another) remains valid \^tthout including 
these scores. It is not possible^ however, to isolate the causes behind this 
unusually high success of the older programs, othet than to attribute it to 
previous experience^ Whether thia greater effectiveness ^aa duo to the teachers' 
classrcoin eHperience (not likely, since two of the teachers were new to the 
Title I programs during the second year) , the consultation and evaluation ser*- 
vices provided, better teaching materials and niachtnes , or the coordination of 
progrsnia ,^ cannot be determined from their interacting effects , 

The last of the tables Involving PIAT data from reading resource rooms » 
Table 6-^ (Table 6-B for Operation Tutor), indicates the pereant of pupils in 
each project ^hose achievement during the school year ws above their baseline 
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rates and, secondly, above .1 average monthly gain. These percent figurei ripre- 
aeiit those pupils who were above their baseline rates and average monthly gains* 
Aa the Individual baselines were nearly always below ,1+ monthly galnj the per- 
cent of pupils s\irpasaing their basallne rates tended to be greater than the 
percent reaching the objective criteria of ,1+ per month, Again, the more 
experienced reading reiource room projects achieved higher percents than did 
those which were initiated during the past school year , with the two remedial 
support services attaining the least success of any. 
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TABLE 6-A 

READING RESOtTRCE ROOMS 

Percent o£ Pupils Above Baseline Rate S .1 Average Monthly Gain 



SCHOOL 


NU. Ur rUriLo 
TESTED 


BASELINE RATE 


AVERAGE MONTHLY GAIN 


Haaheo 


27 


81 


81 


Hilo Union 


24 


96 


71 


Holualoa 


46 


80 


67 


Honaunau 


50 


62 


40 


Haaheo 


33 


67 


42 


Kaplolanl 








Kealakeha 


27 


too 


96 


Keaukaha 


47 


85 


81 


Konaw^aena Elementary 


28 


86 


71 


Konawaena High 


47 


79 


55 


Naalehu 


30 


73 


53 


Alaa Operation Live^In 


16 


69 


31 


DISTRICT AVERAGE^ 


428' (total) 


79 


. . 

64 



^For comparative purposes among Reading Resouce Rooms s the District Average 
does not include daca from Kaplolani School on Alae Operation Llve-^In* 
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.OfERATIOlf TUTOR PROJICT C0WFO11T3 
htmt of Pupilg Above Eagslina Rate h A Average Gain 



SCEOOL 


NO, 0! PUPILS 
TESTED 


PERCEIT iBOl 
BABELIl RATE 


— — — - - — 1 

mm ABOVE ,1 




15 


53 


67 


Hilo Intiriidlate 


10 


ao 




Hilo Union 


19 


63 


SB 


Hokiioa 


13 


11 




Hotiiunau 


' ' 'II 

0 


OJ 


38 




iv 


63 


38 


Im IM h Pahaia Elei 




69 


69 


Ksalikebe 


11 


100 


inn 






- — 85 --- --^ 






— "it" - 




iQumm High ^1 ILii, 


15 


53 


53 




U . 


38 


Is 


Umm AIM , 


m (Total) 


66 


: 60 



59 
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TEACHE R -^BSTiMATE OF PUPIL BEHAVIORS 

Table 7-A (Table 7-B for Operation Tutor) preients the final results from 
the Project .Teacher Behavioral Egtlgnate Form ( Operation Tutor Behayloral Estl -^ 
mate Form , for Operation Tutor), The acoreSj listed by the school of the Title 
I projects the average pupil scores per question. A YES response otj the 

estimate form was assigned two points s an UNCERTAIN response one point j and a 
NO response no points ^ with an average score per question of 2,0 being the 
highest possible, and ^ero being the lowest* 

The table Immediately following these final results , Ta: le 8-A (Table B-B 
for Operation Tutor) shows the pre -post increases from the estimate form, (For 
the initial results of these estimateSs see Table 7, p. 15, or Table Lip p* 
of the STORC Mid -year Progress Report for 1973-74,) As the name of the behavioral 
estimate foxm implies, this measurement of pupil behavior was a subjective esti* 
mate at best* No assumptions regarding its validity or reliability can be made^ 
and no concrete conclusions may be drawn from it* 

Nevertheless s upon examlntng the data It can be noted that the teachers 
of the slK projects which during 1972-73 were also reading resource rooEnSs esti- 
mated their pupils' behavior to improve by ,58 of one point* The teachers of 
the other five projects (Alae not included here^ but provided with its own behav- 
ioral estimate form), who were less eKperlenced In remedial reading and behavioral 
management techniques, r^ted their pupils as improving only *46 of one point. 
While the difference between these Increased scores Is not statistically convin* 
cingj it does add evidence to the apparent fact that experience ^ tratningp 
conaultatlons evaluation^ and coordination do have a decisive influence upon 
the effective outcome' of program development, 

A second notable aspect shown In the results from Table 8-A Is that questions 
twOy five, ind eight ("Good study habits", ''Conipletion of assigned tasks on tlme"s 
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so 

and "An ability to EolLow direetlons accurately-^) had the greatest incresie (.7) 
while the third question ("Good cooperatian with project teacher") had the 
least (.3)* The subjectivity of estimating becomes most obvioue with this die* 
parity, for ^hile the pupils increased their wrk and improved their study 
habits, they weten'tj apparently, doing what the teachers wanted. The low rating 
of pupil GOOpatratiOTi probably reflects the level of frustration felt by teachers, 
and has little to do mth whether the pupils ware actually cODperating or not* 
That the pupils improved their work and behavior , however, is firmly supported 
by the evidence of their tested achievements. 
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READI|G RESOUECE ROOMS 
llnil Resulti FtDi Project iMcher Bihavioral Eitiiiti fm 



Avirap Pupil Scofe Per Question 



SCHOOL 


1 e 
u u 

¥ 9 

N iC 
« iJ 
.J M 
ti g 

6 

w e 

u 

Q 4i 

b 0 


* 

ES ' 

U 

ip4 

' !5 ■ 
£ 

3 
y 

IS 

■B 
Q 
Q 

CS 


u 

Q 
0) 

•n 
1 0 
d M 

& ■ 

0 iJ I 

0 H 
U S « 
J 

fi ci 

6 0S 

y jj w 


U S 

aj • 
0 a 9 
a u 
u M 

0 0 3 

0 'pi w 

1 U M 


1 

6 

M 

H > 

1 M 1 


( 

& Q 
A U 
p. 

V 

0 0 « 
M M « 


13 

to 

e ^ 

Q U 
Q t Q 


u 

0 
tI 

0 u 
jJ 0 
Q) t 

iJ M f=i 
ifj-O § 

H ii 
■HSU 
j 0 M 
AN 3 
ft ci 
fl 0 0 


> 
< 


Haalieo 


1.9 


1,5 


2.0 


1,9 


1.7 


1,6 




1.3 


l.l 


Hilo Union 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


L? 


2.0 


L6 


1,6 


L5 


hi 


Holualoa 


1.9 


Lfa 


1.8 


l.l 


1.8 


1.8 




1.8 


U 


Honaundu 


1.3 


L? 


l.B 


1.9 


1,6 


l.S 


1.7 


lL?... 


i.a 


Hookena 


LB 


L5 


1.? 


L8 


1.5 


1.? 


1.6 


L4 , 


:, 1,6 


Kapiolaai 


1.8 


L3 


1.? 


1.9 


1.5 


IJ 


1.8 


1.4 ;■ ' 


1.7 






















RealaHs 
















1.1 ' 


1.4 


Keaukaha 




1.6 


2.0 


2.0 


1.7 


11: 


1.7 


1.7 . 


, 1.8 


Konawaena lleni. EE 


IJ 


1.6 


LO 


1.8 


i.a 


1,8 


1,7 


1.6 


Li 


Ronii^aana lien, LAB 


li 


1.0 _ 


1.5 


1,5 


1.0 


l.J 


1,2 


.9 


1.3 


Kona^faetia High & Inter. 


1.? 


U 


1.9 


1.? 


L3 


1,4 


LA 


1.9 


L§ 




1.7 


LO _ 


L9 


L6 


L2 


US 


L3 


LI 


1,5 


Bismicr mum 


1.8 


1.5 


1.9 


1.8 


1.6 


LI 









*for coBparativs purposes anioni Reading Resource Roois, the DistJlct Ivirage does not include data f 
Kaplolani School or Konawaena's Ellinintary School's Langucge Arts Enrichment project. 
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PUPIL ATTENDANCE RECORD *- 

Table 9-k (Table 9-B for Operation Tlx tor) ^ coticerntiig the pupils' attendance 
records, readily ahox^s that no basic atteadance probleni eKisted, While a few 
pupils within several programs were (reqijeTiCly abseiit from school, the problem 
VBB largely due to prDlonged illness* Iti my events tfte rate of absence from 
school was not a slgriificant problem^ out of the ordinary, to any project, 
and if it was a slight problems it Involved only a few pupili, the cause of 
i^hoae absence was unrelated to the organlgation or efficiency of the Title I 
project. 

During the 1972-1973 academic year (t^e latest attendance data available 
from the DOE) ^ Hawaii District "S average attendance rate waa 91,3% for the 
entire public school populatloni The elementarv school rates were generally 
3-4 percentage potncs lower than the rates far secondary schopls r. wyenth^ 
grade and above* Based on the overall Hawaii District average rate, the 
attendance of ESEA Title I pupils was normal. 

None of the 12 reading resource room projects (and only the Operation 
Tutor project of Naaletiu School) met th# objective of 5% increaae in attendance 
from the baginning-tp-and of the school year^ Fortunately^ however, this was 
not a realistic possibility to be attained* Yet ^ ^hlle the objective was not 
met, the average , attendance rate generally decreased throughout the school 
year. Hookena School algnif Icantly low attendance In April (761) may. be 
attributed to the physical damages to the MlZolil Cpmmunlty caused by high 
seas* Its rate for the three earlier periods averaged 92,6%, 
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READrRG RESOURCE ROOMS 
Pupil Attendanca Record 







AVE1A.GE PERCENTAGE RATE OF ATTENDANCE 




SCHOOl, 


OCTOBER 


DECEtmiR 


rEBRUAR'y 


APRIX 


. . ■■ ■ 


Haaheo 


93 


94 


88 


as 




Hllo Union 


94 


92 


96 


90 




Kolualoa 


96 


92 


92 


91- 




Hotiaunau 


95 


88 


90 


85 




Hookena 


96 


91 


91 
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92 


95 


89 


89 




Kealakehe 


94 


90 


90 


87 




Keaukaha 


94 


94 


95 


91 




Konawaena El em, RM 


93 


87 


84 


83 




Konawaena El em. LAE 


92 


83 


85 


86 




Konawaena High 


93 


86 


91 


83 




Naalehu 


97 


85 


88 


89 




DISTRICT AVERAGE 


94 


91 


90 


87 



7a 
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Wt:''i< .J-;- -mBLE 9-B . : 

OPERATION TUTOR PROJECTS GOhffiONENTS 
Pupil Attendance Record 





: AVERAGE PERCENTAGB RATE OF ATTENDMCE | 


SLHOOL 


ocr. . 


I. 'DEC. 


1 . FEB. 




Haahao 


1 , 

98 


95 


91 


85 


Hilo Inteinnediate 


95 


93 


93 


93 


Hllo Union 


94 


90 


94 


92 


Holualoa 


94 


91 


89 


89 


Honauiiau 


95 


93 


91 


96 


Hookena " 


96 


91 


92 


79 


Kau High & Pahala^Eiem * ~^ 


96" ' ' 


' ~96 ' 


"92"' "' 




Kealakeha 


94 


81 


89 


88 


Keaukaha 


91 


95 


97 


94 


Konawaana High & Elem* 


80 


84 


84 


76 


Naalahu 


92 


90 


95 


97 


DISTRICT AVERAGE 1 

1 


93 


91 


92 


89 
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LEISU RE AMP BMRICEMENT REABIKg 

The last table of data concerning reading resourct rooms presents Informa- 
tion regarding the number of books ^hich the pupils read during the first and 
last two months of the school year. The data shown in Table 10 was not requested 
from all projected and nor is it very reliable or an accurate meaauritneTit of 
pupil behavior* Second only to parental involvement j the measurement of pupil 
behavior - and especially their reading of books - is the most difficult to 
aetabliah. Such reading may not only occur at^any times and be a private affair 
of the individual pupil, but the teacher herself cannot often Judge whether 
the pupil really read the book or not. The teachers^ subjective judgment had 
to be uaed in estimating what kind of reading occurred (e.g,^ skimmingj recog- 
nlElng familiar words , or comprehending), and how difficult the book ^aa* 

In som^ cases 5 the number of books read increased sharply ^ due to greater 
Interests ability p and motivation by the puptle 5 and because the books %mtm of 
equal dlffioulty. In other projects the numbar of books read decreased, due 
to a aimilar interest, ability, and motivation, and because the books increased 
In length and difficulty. It can be assumed from the PIAT test results ^ how* 
everj that reading ability Improved and that reading content Increased in dlf^- 
ficulty within each project, 

i 

i. 

"■ - ( 
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j^;; ', . . TABLE 10 . -l ;; . 

REDING RESOURCE ROOMS 

Average Number of Booka Read Per Pupil 
During Academic Year 



SCHOOL 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


FIRST 2 MOS, 


LAST 2 MOS, 




30 


4*3 


14.4 


nilQ Union 


30 


,8 


7,2 








in ^ 


Keaukaha 


44 ■ 


15,0 


14,0 


Konawaena Elementary 


28 


2,4 


2.8 


JConawaana High 6^ Xwiter.. 


69 


5.2 


4.8 








13.7 
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CHANGES IW ACHIEVEMENT GRADES - OPERATION TUTOR 

The last tabla of data concerning Operation Tutors Table lip preewfcs thm 
changes of grades In the tutored subject which were received by the tutota and 
tutaea* Dati from only seven projects were available since four of th# :iohp©Xs 
with Operattoti Tutor projects did not issue specific letter grades (in the 
tutored aiibjeet) due to the Hawaii English Program, This data are subjective 
and arbitrary j with the letter grades usually betttg givsn by teacheri who did 
not auperv^ise the project's activities* In a few cases the teachers of th^ 
tutored subject expected considerably more work from the tutors and tutees 
because they were offered aKtra help* Genera llyj however , the grades did! improve 
with 59% of the pupils' report card grades Improving^ as compared to 41% 
decreasltig a^d not changing. Improvement would have been considerably grei?tsr 
if these children had been judged according to their previous work, and iiot 
against the performance of their peers who were academically more aucceasfy^l In 
the first place. 

It is oWioui from these latter tables that such subjective data cm^ at 
best, only support the quantitative and concrete measurements gained thwugh 
standardized and empirical FIAT testing. While accurate and valid measurement 
of pupil behavior could ^ theoretically p be accomplished. It would requii^^ vast 
amounts of dime and money. Reliable and objective teiting instruments muat 
therefore be given the greater preference. 
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TABLE 11 



OPERATION TUTOR 

Changas o£ Grades in Tutored Subject Recalvad by TutOTS & Tutees 
Between 4th Quarter 1973 & 3rd Quarter 1974 * 



SCHOOL 


No. OF PUPILS 


PERCENT OP 
INCREASED 


PUPILS MHOSS 
DECREASED- 


■ GRADES ! 

■ NO CHANGE 


Hllo Intermediate 


16 


0 


50% 


50% 


.-Hilo Union 


19 


68% 


21% 


11% 


Hookena 


21 


57%..-=. 


29% 


14% 


Roalokehe 


14 


79% 


7% 


14% 


Keaukaha 


15 


100% 


0 


0 


Kona High S Elem, 


16 


56% 


13% 


31% 


NaaXahu 


16 


56% 


' 2S% ^" 


19% 


DISTRICT AVERAGE 


16.7 


59% 


2 If 


20% 



*Haaheo^ Holualoaj Honaunau, and Kau High and Pahala Elementary 
repprtad that no grades ware issued due to ungraded HEP* 
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PRESCHQOLS ; TESf OF EXP^SSIVE lANgtiAGE 

'mm 0^ EKpresslve Languaia (TEL)* is a shorty easily adTOinistered in* 
kti^mt fQt avaluaLtlng the level olS eKprassive language functioning of childran. 
The Alld la rtquired to respond veitbally to a series of graded questions about 
himself and his Iramediata environmaftt. The TEL eonsists of 75 itemg that can 
be administered in ahout 13 mlnutea to children between three and seven years 
of age* 

The resulta from this preschool Test of EKpressive Language are preianted 
In Table 12- The norm scores are standardised bqovbb derived from the properties 
of the normal probability curve and preservlngf the absolute dlffereneei between 
gcoreg* Thm TEL norm score (Z^BCon) Is 100 oij a value of zero* The greater 
the distance (abpve or belo^) from *^100", the wider the gap from the umesn - acore * 
While both th© Kolualoa and Hofl^unau presphools achieved norm scores well 
"above TOO/ prectte assessment b£ whether they was not pos- 

sible * The nowne for the TEL were a^tabllehedj for "economically disadvantaged" 

\ 

preschool pupils and the 11 \^ v otltetta for preachool participants was primarily 
for the ''educationally 4i^|A*iv4d''', 



^Crowells Doria C*, Fargo, George A,^ and Noyes, Mary H* j Test of EKpressive 
Language, University of Hawaii^ 1969^ 
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■TABLE., 12 : 
Results FroHi) Preschool Teat of .Expressive Language 





HOLUALOA 


HOmUNAU 




20 


22 




59 moa , 


59 moB * 


s^jfiverage iNorni score 


103 


93 


r^'- ' - ^^'^^^^^ 




108 






13 




34,0 


27*1 


fX&t&Bt Average Pare ant Correcc 


45.3 




'^j^MXteB t Average Score-^^ .^-^ . 






tost teat Average Percent Gotrect ^ 


83.7 


, 62.3 


l^ciraase of Pre- Post perotot Correct 

Vn— 1.1 -f-- - if--i . — ■■-„■■_■ - - __ 1 


38.4 


26.2 



\ 

i 
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PRESCIIOOLS: CHECKLIST OF BASIC SKILLS 

Table 13 shows the pra-post percent of criterion success achieved by the v 
preschool pupils on the Praschool Che-ckiiRC ^for Basic Skills* ^^lla Increases 
were significant for both projects, the Holualoa project eKhlbited slightly 
greater gainSj probably due to the academic Qrlentation of the project teacher. 
(Note I The new Holualoa preschool teacher was a forme* Installation Teacher 
for the HEP In the Kona area.) Another eKplanation for the lesser increases 
by the Honaunau preschoolers was their generally higher pre^test scores which 
were^ on the average, 12% greater than Holualoa- s, 

Th^ Checklist of Basic Skills did not attempt to measure the pupils' 
growth in the affective domain. The lack of such a meaiureflient may have been 
to the diaadvantage of the Honaunau preschool project since the project teacher 
had previously indicated her preference to concentrate instruction in this 
area r^^The Honaunau- projects never-the^lesSj-achieved significant- and^^^r 
gains in the skill areas that were tested.^ 
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TABLE 13 
FRESCHOOL PROJECTS 

Pre-Post Percent of Criterion Success Acliievid by Pupili on the Pteschool Ghecklist ht Basic Skills 



1 i 




1 

HOLUALOA 

1 


HOMIAU 


1 

pQsttast Scores 
District Avfiiap _ 


1 ITEM CRITERIA 


PRE 


: POST 


I 

INCREASE 


* PRE 


POST ; lEREASE 





j Colors Idintified 


20 


95 


15 


31 _ 




65 


?0 


! 

I Colors Mined 


19 


93 


n 


30 


1 

95 65 


n/. 


■tabers Idencifieu 


2 


82 


BO 


18 _ 


94 ; 76 


00 


i clumbers Kamsd 


3 




15 


20 


45 


23 . J 


y 

- ■ L ' 


Shapes 


5 


99 




12 


96 


1 
1 


An 


Loconiotive' Skills ' 


IL 


' % 


^5 ■ 


?9 _ 


99 


20 . , 




' Other SVills 


33 


m 


67 


38 


73 


33 


0/ 


i 

I Upper Alphabet IdantifJed 


1 


19 : 


78 


5 


65 


60 


19 


Upper Alphabet flajied 


1 


1- 

11 


75 


5 


67 


62 


n 


1 

. Lower Alphabet Identified 


0 


n 


70 


5 


60 


i' 

55 I 


65 ' 


1 

Lower Alphabet taad i 0 ' b§ . 




5 


64 




6? 


i 

i Follow Dirictions 


1? 


8B 


81 


65 


95 


30 1 


92 


• AVERAGE 


? 


81 


74 


If 


74 i 53 


_ _ 78 
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ASSESa«T OF PROGRAM 



The assessment of various components of the Hawaii District ESM Title I 
projects are presentad in alphabetical order of the schools/projects. Each 
projeat component was evaluatecj on the basis of the following revlied project 
objectives: (Refer to the Mld^Year Progress Report . SVTORC Raport #126, for 
additional details regarding the Goals and Objectives.) 



Qblectivea for Reading Resource Rooms, 1973*^1974 

Revised ^ September 6^ 1973* 

Schools ; Haaheo Elementary School 
toluaioa School 
Hookena School 
Kealakehe School 
Keaukaha Elepentary School 
Konawaena High &^ Intermediate School 
Naalehu Intemedlate and Elamentary School 

if 

To effectively instruct the project pupils in reading skills so 
they achieve, on ah average, 'a learning rate greater than ,1 
average monthly gain in grade equivalent scores for reading 
recognition and reading comprehension between the pre* and post^ 
tests. 

Attendance at school of the participating pupils in this project 
wills on an average, increase by five percent (5%) from the months 
of October through December, 1973, to the months of February 
through April, 1974* 

Note: This objective was not achieved by nearly all projects since 
ATTENDANCE in school by Title I pupils was not a problem. 
Since most of the children attended regularly - 85% to 957« - 
it was difficult to improve on t hi a high rate. Attendance 
on a district-wide basis for the 1972-1973 school year was 
approKimately 93-94% for elementary levels and 88-90% 
for secondary levels* A natural phenomena was the gradual 
increase in absences toward the end of the school year* 
Exceptions to this situation' are noted on a project by 
project basis* 

The personai and interpersonal interactions arid behaviors of the 
participating pupils in this project wills on an average, incraase 
by 36% between the end of Septerabgr, 1973, and the end of April, 1974. 



OBJECTIVE I 
RRB#lt 



R]^2t 



RR]NI3: 
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^R#4i To Inarease the amount of enrichment reading done by the pupils 
as indicated by the nunaber of high Interest/leiiure reading or 
non^text books read, 

^Objective 4 is optional for Kealakehe, Holualoa, Hookena^ NaalehUj and 
Konawaena High School, 



Objeetives for Operation Tutor^ 1973^1974 
Revised I September 6^ 1973 



Schools: Haaheo Elementary School 
Hllo Intermfediate School 
Hilo Union School 
Itelualoa School 
Honaunau School 
Hookana School 



Kau High €1 Pahala Elementary Schools 
Kealakehe School 
Keaukaha Elementary School 
Konawaena High & Konawaena Elementary 
Schools 

Naalehu Intermediate & Elementary School 



Goali of Operation Tutor : 

The primary goal of the Operation Tutor project is to Improve academic 
^^kilia and increose the frequency of positive social behaviors demonstrated 
by She participating pupili^ The Intent of this project is that all students 
will show greate:r academic achievement, better grades in their tutored 
subjects^ better attandance at school, and improvement of the individual's 
previous behaviors in personal and ihterperianal interactions* 



OBJECTIVE I 
OB^li 



OWZi 



0T#3: 



0T#4^ 



The tutors and tutees will demonstrate an average gain (per project 
component) greater than ,1 per month in the tutored subject* 

The tutors and tutees will demonstrate an average gain (per 
project component) of one grade level (report card grades) in 
the tutored subject between the fourth quarter of the 1972-1973 
school year and the third quarter of the 1973-1974 srhool year. 

Attendance at school of the tutors and tutees (per project component 
wlllj on an average, increase by five (5) percent from the months 
of October through Dec^mberj 1973, to the months of B'ebruary 
through April, 1974. 
Note, Refer to Objective 

The personal and interpersonal interactions and behavtors of the 
children, as estimated by the project teacher, will on an average 
(per project component) increase by 36% between the end of 
September and the end of April. 
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Obitctlves for PreschQ&ls^ 1973-1574 

Revised i Septeti^ar 6j 1973 

Schools: Ifolualoa School 
Honaunau Sf hoo 1 

OBJECTIVE 1 

PS^^l ! Ninety percent (90%) of the children participating in this pre- 
school projeet will improve (or remain 100% aceurata) their 
reippnaes in each of the twelve cetagories of akllls on the 
PKISCHOQL CHECKLIST FOR BASIC SKILLS , developed and provided 
by the Social Welfare Development and Research Center. 

PS#2t Ninety percent (90%) of the children will improve (or remain 

' 100% accurate) their expressive language functioning by particlpab 
ing In the preschool project for a minimum six consscutlve 
months during the 1973*1974 academic year. 
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HAAHEO ELE^ENTARY SCHOOL 

OBJECTIVES I Refer to pages 66 g^d f»7 ^ 

The Title I reading resource room at HP,aheo SchciDl hwolved the teacher^ 
a half-time educational assistant CEA)^ and thtrty children. These pupils 
rapresented the first five grade levels □£ the schools According to teacher 
reports J the Ginn Basal Readers and Specific Sktlls msterlalfij and a phono- 
graphs tachlsto-f lasher s and cassette tape recorder were the most frequently 
used items for Instruction, The classroom was sufficlantly large and ade- 
qrate space was provided for a liberal quantity of books and other materials 
and devices. During the second semester, small prices ware given to pupils 
who read more than twenty-five books, but systematic bahavtoral manageraent 
techniques were generally not appli ^4. 

Although the school PTA was effectively organized and supported by most 
teachers and one-^ third of the parents j there were Indications that Title I 
parents did not respond as well* Howevers parent^ teacher conferences were 
well attended 5 and relatively good communication betwean parents and teachers 
was reported by the project teacher. 

In all but two PIAT subtests (mathemacics and reading recognition), the 
punils achieved a gain wall above the District Title I average during the 
academic year* Their achievement in SPELLING s which - cKcept for Kealakehe 
School -s project - was the greatest gain among Hawaii District Title X pro- 
jects. It was largely due to the gain achieved by the sixth graders of this 
project (which was nearly three and one-half years) that this grade level 
ranked first in the District, The pupils' grade equivalent score Increase, 
and the percent who scored gains above their basellno rateSj ware also very 
high* 

88 
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The Haaheo School's reading resource program far surpassed its crlttrion 
objective of .1 grade ^iquivalent gain In READING RECOGNITION and REDING 
COMPMHENSION, The program met its fDurth oh J active of INCREASED LEISURE 
REAPING^ but the tripled r^te of increase was unusually high and subject to 
misinterpretation* Although the BEHAVIOR ESTIMATE form was a iubjective 
measurement, the pupils- behavior was judged as improving very little during 
the year* 

^he project can be appraised as generally successfula especially for a 
new proj'D'^t that first begnn operating during the past academic year* Its 
achievement gain was among the bast in the District. With continued develop** 
tnent and eKperiencei this project may offer to Its pupils the esaential 
remediation in reading and language arts, 

Operation tutor: Reading and Mathematics 

The Operation Tutor project: at Haaheo School consisted of fifteen pupils, 
some of whom also participated in the reading resource room program^ was 
located^in two different rpoms and directed by two part^tltne tutor supervisors 
who were regular teachers at the schools Both mathematics and reading were 
tutored during the morning hours of every school day. 

The Haaheo tutors achieved significantly lower gains the District 

average for tutors ^ with the objectiva ,1 grade level gain nor: iatlsfled by = 
them* The Haaheo tuteeSj howevers met the READING objective^ but were far 
short of attaining the required gain In MATHEMATICS, That the tutors of this 
project achieved considerably la::ss than the tuteei was atypical the District 



as a whole. One reason for this is thai: the tutoi's were a few years older than 
the tutees (which Is nornial) i and that they were also achieving normally prior 
to the program^ m*: a rat*^, xmll abo-^rn their grade level - while the tutees were 
achieving well beio^-'. theirs. The di c£irenc« in abliity, therefore., may have 
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been too great for the tutors to eubs tantially increase their eeores in the 
subject they tutored ^ and gained less from the experience* That the tutor 
learning rate decreased by .04 each month was very unugual and uneKpected, for 
in no other project did tutors achieve less. This may imply that Che tutoring 
escperience was a detriment to their learning rather than a beneflti 

The pupil ATTENDANCE rate also decreased significantly in this projL*^*', 
with 13% fewer pupils attending during the end of the year than at the beginnin; 
Nevertheless 3 this project was of some benef^ to vhe pupils. The combined 
academic gains of the tutors and tutees was -Jiun: during intervention of 
the Title 1 project than it was before their p&-:^iclpatlon in it* 
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HIIO INTERI^DiATE SCHOOL 

OBJECTIVES I ^Refar to page 67. * 

Operation Tutor: Reading 

With approKlraately fourteen pupils in the Operation Tutor project at Hrio 
Intar^'^^cH ate School, students met as dyads throughout the rotating schedule 
of the day. Two tutor supervisors (Enpltsh department teacher) eelected from 
among their own pupils tutors Cfrom the ninth grade) and tutges (from the 
seventh grade). For abaut one and one'^half hours each weeks during Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, the dyads met in an empty room close to the school's health 
center. The tutored subject was eKclusively reading. 

As the original tutors left the p<^|ect and others were Included through* 
out the remainder of the year^ their post'^test data was either uiisplaced or 
not recorded. Although the baseline rate of the tutees (i^e^s their average 
monthly learning rate determined from both pre* and post* tests) was ,065 the 
PIAT gains on every subtest were greater than the District average 1 an affect 
matched by only one other project with a higher baseline rate. 

With the tutors' data apparently losfc| the indirect suparv^lslon by two 
tutor supervisors J the testing completed by a third party ^ imd with an hour 
and one^'half devoted to this tutorial ^ork, the average gain of 1.6 years 
(TOTAL SCORE) achieved in academic ability was very remarkable* Asiuraing no 
pupils missed their seisionsj the fifty hours of tutorial help throughout the 
year were outstandingly efficient In ch^ remediation gain of sIk- tenths of a 
year* 

That improvement by the tutees may not have been as great as that indicated 
by the test scores is suggested by the fact that ATTENDAWCH dec teased report 
card TwETTER GMDES in the tutored subject (and fifty percent decreased), and 
the pupila' BEHAVIOR made no, Improyenient ai estimated by tha teachers* Ttiere 



uiually occurs a relattvely consiatent pattern in the academic and behavioral 
achievement, which this project did not show. Such discrepancies indicate that 
the reliability of the genaral gains which this project achieved cannot be 
entirely accepted as probable fact. While the project was apparently success* 
ful, its underlying achievement cannot be fully assessed from the appearance 
of theae test scores alone. 

Buddy- Tu tor r 

A model Buddy-Tutor project, funded by ESEA Title I funds, began in March^ 
19745 at Hilo Intermediate Bchool, This pilot effort, the limt of its kind. 
Incorporating the Buddy System model and the Peer*Tutor modei^ was operated 
through July 31 , 1974^ due to its late start* A final repcri; and evaluation 
will be submitted on September 1st as an addendum to this : iport* 
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HILO RMPIHG CLIWIC 

Objectives for Hllo Reading Clinic, ; ^7^-1974 
OBJECTIVEl 

HRCtfl % Improvements In the students' pronunciation of words will show 
an average gain of 1.2 grade level. 

I Improve the students' ability to define a picture or word by an 
average of I, 2 grade level* 

% Improve the students' coioprehenslon of the main idea of a series 
of paragraphs by an average grade level ot 1,2. 

HRG#4 I Improve the students' ability to recall details of a series of 
paragraphs by an average level of 1*2, 

KRC#5 I Improve the students' oral reading h'^ war^f : j^rade level of 1,2* 

The Hilo Reading Clinic ^ funded by ESEA Title 1 ^nd the State Department of 
Education i offered remedial services to specially selscted pupils from numerous 
schools in the Hilo area. The Reading Clinic first began operating during the 
**1968-69 school year and has continued to maintain a high standard of efficiency , 
eKpertise, and productive remediation for Hilo's most severe cases of under- 
achieving pupils. Since it was first organised the Reading Clinic has served 
approximately chree hundred and fifty pupils ^ with their reading achievement 
and later success in school largely due to the Intense and competent 
instruction provided by the clinicians. 

Three qualified clinicians and one full-time EA served flfty^flve pupils at 
the Hilo Reading Clinic during the 1973-74 school year* Coming from many 
schools in Hilo 5 these children were selected from one hundred and -^^r 
pupils i?ho were initially tested during the beginning of the year, 
children arrived at the clinic by bus mrery day of th^: week eKcppIt Wecinftiaaay, 
The middle of the week was used for testings contacting othfir schools and 
teachers^ completing paper workp prescribing individualized instructions and 
conmunicatlng with the parents of these childrent The ratlo.pf clinician 
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to pupil duriftg; most periods of the other four dayi was approximately 1:3 
pe^ instructloiial pP-rlDd, 

The facilities within the Hllo Reading Clinic were very adequate and 
prov^ided the opportunity for accurate diagnosis ^ prescription j and individualized 
-.iastrMt'i©n^'^t" &aeh- ptip^tl, v With ^& roosr- iow mk-oiiio^i m^thm -mS^ eonf erroice' - - 
area J and thr^© serving as private teaGhlng areas, the progrm's organiEation 
and ef fectlvBfiii^iS were conmendable. All rooms were comfortable, well iupplied 
with InatructipTial materiali and devices , and free from out^^iJ^s disturbances. 

In addition to the materials available were numerous teaching devices. 
These ineludeid cassette tape recorders ^ a filmstrlp projector , Language Master , 
Tach X, Controlled Reader, Telebinocular^ Audiometer ^ and Audio Notebook, 
The organlEatloifi and use of the teaching machlties and ^laterlals were apparently 
beneficial to the pupils Involved in this programi All Instructional 
materials weria located In specially designated areas ^ were easily accessible, 
and frequently used. 

The extent of narental involvement with the Reading Clinic as reported 
by the staff waa also good. Several meetings were held with parents^ and their 
questiona and OQramenta were accepted ^ explained, and utilised by the 
clinicians. 1?flsitat±Qns by the thxm clinicians to other Title I reading 
projects were also frequently madeg especially during the more critical f?irst 
half of the academic year, Their visits and suggestions to other projects 
were very helpful^ as attested to by many project teachers of the reading 
resource room©* Such parental contact by the clinicians , and their personal 
comiunicationi; with other Title I projects* were essential for the continued 
success of both the clinic and Title I resource rooms of Hawaii District. 

The pre-- mi post- test data at the Hllo Reading Clinic is presented in 
Table 15* The September and May scores from the five tests^ and the increased 
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gaitt of thmm scores , are tbOKm by thoec tablea. The average raonthly gains 
indicate the aqhiavement dutlng the eight monthi of program intsrventloii. Thi 
gain on aver^r teat was greater during the past year than It wm during pravioua 
years. The 1*2 yearly grade Level achlevemnt of the prsject's objective 
criterion was surpassed* <The eame objective applied to all five aehlevamant 
and diagnostic ttets listed* ) 

Fyt'urs efforts at Ifflprovemsnt should Inelude. considerations for helping 
the leartiers vri^h greattr "ieLf^-dlrectlon" and "Indapsnderice" skills and more 
specific efforts at foLlow- through with the puplle' regular school taachers 
and their paMmta at hams. The Hlio Reading Clinic was a very suacassful 
remedial progrOT during the past academic year. The three cllnlqlana and theii: 
outstanding effort were prlinarily reiponilble for this notaiLe success. 



TABLE 15 
HtLO HEADING CLINIC TEST RESULTS 



TEST 


EQUrmLENT SCORE 


GRADE EQUIVAIEKT 
SCORE TNnBEASE 


AVERAGE 




trtxE 


^Ua i 






Wide Range ikchie\f iment Test 




A ft 


1.9 


,24 


Gataa-'McGlnlte Vocabulary 


1 Q 


1 7 


1.8 


.23 


Gates-MeGtnLte Coinprehenat on 


1.4 


3.8 


2.4 


.30 


Spachej Indapenderit Level 


2,9 


4.7 


1.8 


,23 


Spachej Ins true cicnaL Level 


2.8 


4.S 


^^^^ -r „ ,] 

1.7 


.21 


AVIRAGE 


2.4 


4.3 


a*9 


.24 
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HILQ UNI fflH JtEmSIARY SCHOOL 

Objectives for Readtiig Rasourca Room, 1973-1974 
OBJECTIVES s ' 

HUS #i* To IniprDve reading recognition and reading CQmprehenslon achieve- 
caent on the avaraga of .1 per mDnth gain as Indicated in the 
related subtests of the Peatpdy Individual ^chievenient Test, 

HUS #2: To increase the amount of enrichrnetit reading as indicated by the 
student record of books read randomly verified by the teacher. 

HUS #3: To Improve the basic ability to follow teacher dirsetions as Lnr 
dlcated by the rate of completign of pupil* teacher learning 
eontracta. 

.OBJECTIVESi Vox Operation Tutor objectives j refer to page 67* 
Readings 

The Title I pe^oject at Hilo Union School Involved the project teacher i a 
half*time EA, amd chirty pupils from grades fouri five, arid si^g While the 
claSarooOT was adequate in slEe^ the facilities available <eig,^ lighting fin:* 
tures and electrical outlets) limited, the majcimum use of floor space and activity 
area. DeSki, iMterlals, and teaching machines^ however, were generally cori» 
vatiient and arranged in a functional manner* Wibster Cards j Specific Sklllij 
and various teacher^made raatertals were identified ai most frequently uaed from 
ainong a good seiection of teacher-'made and other Gommercially prepared materials 
ana teKtii. The children also had access to a phonograph ^ith listening posta^ 
tape recorders and language Master. 

The reading reSDurce roocn displayed numerous charts and games on the walls 
to iticnulate pupil motivation and interest, and to show tlieir past achlevemei^t 
and Qngolag luceess . rncluded were pictorial races (baseball , football ^ etc.), 
earned Bt^t& on a g^aphi points received ^ and a personalii^ed ''footprint'' walking 
about the r Pom for every flew book read, Stars, pointSi imall items, and free 
time act Iv icy were available to pupils who succesifully completed their written 
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contracts for the week. In addition to these reinf orceoiintf} and the gjfowlng 
eelf-eeteera of puptle, the teacher's aocial pratie of each child iwork t^as 
givan, letters and achoolwork were taken home to sho«r the pareiits^, and small 
tangible rewards were offered for especially gopd work ar behavlori 

Along with a remarkably good sehool nitJBletter ^hlch was sent home regu- 
larly ^ and well attended parent* teacher conferences ^ the project teacher 
nalntained frequent contact with the parenta of her Mtle I puptlsi Such 
communication was personal j by telephone, and through the use of Letteri and 
iiDtes taken hoRie. The program appeared to be aupported and understood b^ rnoit 
parents . 

The fire t objective of this project Cachievlng ,1 par moiith In RlMllNG) 
was met and eurpasaed. The academic ability ^hieh Increased the Leaet was In 
the SPELLING subtest^ although even that gatn was respectable. The high gains 
In MATiffiM^TICSj GENEML INFO^TIONs mn6 the BMDIKG RECOGWITION aiid COOT 
S ION sub testa are all reflected In the fact that nlriit^--elght percent of the 
pupils <or twenty* three of the twenty^four who ware teited) improved learning 
rates that were higher than their Individual rates before the project's inter* 
ventlon. 

The project's second objective i to increase ENRIClffiENT Rli^rNG, was ^Iso 
accomplished. The rate of increase was reported so high (nine: tlmaa greater) 
however^ that it may be due to Inaceurata data and/or mis InterpretationB in 
reporting this Information. The objective regarding thenumber of eompleted 
pupil' teacher contracts from the beginning of the y^aar to the end was also 
attained, with eighty-five percent more contracts completed In the last two 
aoiiths of the year than were completed during the first two. Like the teat 
scores, RMDraG OF BOOKS, and number of COOTLETED CONmCTS/ the BEHAVIOR of ^ 
th^ae pupils were also estimated to Improve. The reading resource room at Hilo 
Union School met its objectives, helped the pupils t& achieve substantial 

■ ^.1.00 . 
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academla succaesj and was represintative of the best Title I prograrae in Hiwaii 
District, 

Oparatipn Tutor: Mathematics ^ Reading and Spelling 

The Operation Tutoc project at Hilo Union School woTlced with nineteea 
pupils from the thirds fourthj aM sixth grades. The tutors and tutees moat 
frequently engaged in mathematlGa^ but pccMionally worked in reading and 
ipellirig. The tutorial dyads ^ere supervised on a par t« tiine basis by one reg* 
ular teacher (who was also their Glasiroom teacher) j and laaC for thirty minutes 
each afternoon in several different clasarooms of tne schcfol. The project 
appearad to be wall organised aad effectively managed. 

While the tutees were selected on the basis of their tinderaahlevement 
in mathematics, and the tutors for their ability Cp help instruct them, the 
tutora attained leamine rates ^hlch were greater than those of the tutees 
(^04 increase from baiellne for the tutori^ and #02 for tutees). 

Due to the emphasis on l^TEffibttTICSs the tutors and tutees both achieved in 
this area^ yet the tutori more than the tutees. Xhls effect Is not uncommoni 
for the tutors generally gain more from mch experiences , 

Both tutors and tutees gained substantially In RM^ING IBGOGNITION and 
COMPREHEJ^BION, SPELLING and aENEB41 INFOWiATION subtests to enable this project 
to achieve the Objective orll. erltarlon safclsfactoiftly* With no change in 
ATraNDANCE, siKty«eight percenc of the pupils increailng their IMITER GMDES in 
the tutored subjsct^ and some estiniated improvement lii pupil BEHAVIOR, this 
Operation Tutor projacc can be appraised as successfuli Slniilar to all ele^ren 
tutorial projects in Hawaii Diatrict, more time and closar stipervlsion of the 
tutorial activity would have helped to Increase these gains itill furtheri 
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mhvhwk SCHOOL 

OBMCnVEBi Refer to pages 66 and 67 iat Reading Eesourae Roorns and Operation 
Tutor Projects, Refer to pm$B 68 for Preschool Project. 

Readitig' 

The reading resource room project a^: Holualoa Sehool was dirteted by a 
project teacher J one full-time and two half^Ciine EAs. The fifty Title I 
children were from the fourth tiirough eighth grades^ with approKimately nitie 
pupils from eaah level. The project fceaoher, who firit began with Title I 
duriftg the eurrent year^ was creative and axhlbited confidenca in her ability. 
The olaseroom desks and tables were eonvrwlintly arranged and the itiatruetlonal 
materigla^ essentially SRA and Specifto Skills^ were eentrally loaated. These 
and other teacher-raade materials and leaser uied comnierclally prepared raading 
matarlals allowed for individual diagnosis and priscription of apeciflc In- 
structloa for iaoh pupil* Reading enrioh^$;nt games were also available for 
us© by the pupils* A tape recorder with liatenlng postal Languaga Master, 
and phonograph ware a fundamental aspact daily claasroora activity, Iiiitrua-' 
tlonal strateglaa Inoludad one-to^onej &mmll group and Independeni: learning 
activities. 

h Xarge wall chart which graphieally twdicated individual pupil progress 
was uCllUed throughout much of tha schoot yfear* While the purppee of the 
chart was to show Individual achievement und eneouraga tha pupils to earn 
bettar grades, it also recorded the points aarned. These points could be 
spent on games and free time activity, C#:rfclflea tea were awardad for eKcaptloml 
work afid primary rewards were used to increase pupil motivation for leaser 
tasks, Slraple reinforcing evrnt menus tot mch grade laval, showing the work 

required for coaqplation of group oontraot^i, w#ra alsp posted appropriately on 

■« ■ ■ 
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the wails, as were objectivei for desired classroom behaviors. 

As reported^ although about wmty^iivm percent of the sehool Ghildren's 
parents belonged to the Parent Teccher OrganlEatlons and newaletters were sent 
to the homes when needed , the Title 1 project teacher made more frequent contaot 
t^tth parents. Parent- 1 iaehar coaferences were held, and perBonal and telephone 
communication with them was relatively good. The project teacher and non* 
Title I teaohers often iHohanged information concerning pupil progress* Such 
diicusslons and personal concact by the Title I teacher are eottmendable and 
^aarve an essential purpose. The high rate of achievement attained by the fofty^ 
aix pupila who were in the prograa throughout the school year was supported by 
the individualised inatruotion, sQcurate prescription, appropriate motivationi 
and parental Involvements 

The Holualoa reading resource ropna iurpassed its primary objective of in* 
acructlng the pupils to attain a Ifeatnlng rate greater than .1 per month* 
The gains made on both of these subtests CRECOGNITION and COMPREHENSION) satis- 
fied this objective^ with the READING RECOGNITION gain more than toioe the tl 
nionthly criterion. The increased rate of learning achieved by the pupils 
during Che year was relatively high for the District* Also above average was 
the percent of pupils who achieved gains above their bageline rates. While 
pupil ATTENDAIICE decreased somewhat , their BEl^VIORS were estiraated to have 
itaproved at a rate equal to that of all pupils throughout the District, This 
reading resource room at Holualoii School was one of the more sucetsaful of 
Hawaii District's Title 1 programBs It was the only project that attempted 
#nd succeeded In following jU reeoniniendations. from the 1972^1973 EVALUATION 
OF PROJECT COMFONENIS ^ From a lePs than acceptable performance in the previous 
ytarj this project fully met all expeccaficies of an efficiently and effectively 
ppertted reading program* The credit for such achievement obviously rests with 
Che dedicated efforts of the project teacher and her EAs. 

105, ' 
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Operation Tutori Reading 

The Operation Tutor projeet at HoluaXoa School tow§lgticl of approKimstely 
thirteen pupils, ^ith all but two □£ them engaged In readtiig activittea- Each 
dyad met during the morning hours for one and thrse-'qual^t^rg hours weekly, 
and moat of them within the tutor supervisor's claigtoom mtid umdet her di^MC 
supervision. The project was well organi^edp Goordinsttdi mA dl«cted. 

The tutors of this project almost doublad the j^;hj#cctve *! criterion for 
READING EEGOGMITIObT, but did not achieve this gain (not mmt the objective) 
for READING COMPREHENSION. The tutees, however, attaltied acadeai^ gains in 
excess of the objeotive criterion on both sub tests, w#ll ai evrpssa the 
District averages on all but the MATHEmTICS subtest* 

Preschool: 

The preschool project at Holualoa School was organl^^d and eoordinaCed by 
the project teacher and ona full- time EA. The twenty p»reschoeLers utilised a 
large (double portable) and carpeted room^ and anfflc^at acadenalG and recre- 
ational materials* The daily agenda included muslc^ physical ejcerclaes ^ academic 
tasks ^ art^ play time, nap timSj lunch, and classroom ahorea, all CDmbtned with 
pleasant social interaction* 

One hundred percent of the preschool pupils at Holu^lod; School improvea 
their lEL scores during the year. This achievement &wp^Bm^B the cbjeativa 
criterioft (PS #2) and as indicated on Table 12j theie children's aKprea^ive 
languaga skills iniprQved by an average of 38,4%, 

The Holualoa preschool results from the Preschool Ch^ckltst for Basic 
Skilii indicate a considerable increase in the pupilg- ability t& effeectvely 
function in the early elementary grades. The greatest lacitftisais oeetjrred in 
the areas of identifying shapes^ prepositions which indteatfi lirectica or 
locatloni and numberi. The highest post- teat achlevamitifc, hwivir^ Involved 
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fgVr-v'^ ^ -s_oelaL^sHill3^ (^n .oiit^lr^ly su^j^citiv^e tn^^asiareinien t) , stiap^s and color dts- ' 
fe'-f-' .^'erlmtn^ticn and ideut^if ica tic?t\, atxd t,^conto clv-^ sJciLls. The lowest overall 



k^ '^^^'euccess wittita fcb^ riior^ t^ta^i tl^nsar scadeijitc area^ ai aurabers and letters. 
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The HoluaXi:?^ JteScbooi projec tj gio^iVi^rj apgia^^d tc weiy successful ^ith.[ 
Lts chlldx-erx^ Wha^ th^^ l^ar^ed a^iid gataiecl In aBUlty stiould bm .transferred 
and magnified m^nytim^s iti rfuturm y^^ira tttd eKpsci^tioas- Whathar- the success 
gatxied at thet tolu^lo^ pre^eh^o J d^i^l^g th^ 19^3-1974 ys^r ^ta significantly 
bettir thati pm\risuB J^mts {o f j^qv^ ^HmctVv% thm ^ther pMachagl programs) 
carinot be dttetH»tn#d. TH& w^^ th ^ ti^st ^rea^ tha of Expressive Language 

atid Fr^schoQl Ch^cfelt^t w^i^e ^ig^d c^stlcii initruoiettts by the Holualoa pro- 
ject, Their iurthar tiie it% c^tai.ng y^^rs and eoRpar^d 1^ieh^ ^thar ahlldr^^^^^^^ 
equal age but thou t priichotfl i>cpflfc£atLc5ia iKou£d ptoi^li3g # basis £om m&tm 
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HONA mU SGHOQl ; . : _ 

- Otjaetlvfta for Opara t Aon Hp-Lift, 1973-1974 
Revised; Sept^lar 63 1973 

OBJlCriVE; 

. HS#1 I To effectively instruGt the la reading ikllls so 

they achieve, on an ^vaiagm a leamtog ratevgrastex than .L 
ayw age monthly gain In grade aqulvalaiit seoE^es fox readitig 
; / recogaitlan aM reading compie^ pre^ and , 

post-tests, . •• • 

HS/i^2 : Attendariee at school of the participating pupils in thla project 

Willi on an a'verage, increase by fi-ve pexcetit (5%) from ths months 
of OctobiE thibugh DeeenibeEj 1973 to tha menthe of ?ab£uary 
through April, 1974* ' 
•^^--^ - Note ; Refer to Objective MUR #2, 

HS#3 I The peraonal and ixitirparsonal Interaations and be 

the partlctpa ting piiplle in this project will, on an average^ 
Inereasa by 36% between the end of September, 1973 ^ and the ; 
and of April, 1974, 



OBJICTIVBS: For FTeschool Project ©bjectlvegp refer to page 68 . 



Reading: 

^ Operation Up-Llft at Honaunau Sehool invoLva dlstlsat fsaturas in-- 

remedial and support aervices to eduaatlonally deprived ahlldren of that 
school, A remedial resource room warn eitablished and operated for the firet t 
time this year with a project teaeher and one half-time EA- This project 
component served pupils froin grades four through eight, with eaeli group 
of children reporting for inatrue t ion during specif led parlode o the 
morning* Nlnetaen other* children from kindergarten through the third 
grade were sarvlced by two half-time EA^ ^jho provided supportive educatioiial 
services directly in the classroom off the K-1 and 2^3 grade level clustere, 
uiider tha supervision of the regularly assigned classrooni tsachMs* 

/ The- readlitig resource room .was /^fell arranged and organl^eds ^Ith pupil, 

desks near ths walls and materials, gamesp and teaching devices centrally 
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_ and. xonvenleatly,. located in tha middle of the toom. The Specific Skills ^ 
Gina, Basal Readexe, and other conventlonaL raading matari^ls mm^ usad 
and c£ cons idera"blg valtia for Individualizing the academic' tasks ^ of piipiLs ■ 
in kinder gar ten throuih alghth grade* Further Inatruetlon was provided 
through the use of varices media devices 3, incltidlng a Languaga faster \ tapa 
racorftrj and phonograph. In addition to thea^ staiidard mate and 
tiachliig niachinea j the projaat teacha^ davelepcci savaral useful oaterlsls for 
pypil.iisi* Individual pupil foldera ware alsD t^ell organised j efClelTOt, and 
up'-tO'^datei 

Although no spaelf Ic^Hy developed use of systematic behavioral nianagMent 
techriiciuas x^as implemented Ijr this Titl# 1 project^ a modified .contract f cm 

lased. The pupils wtotm thair own let^eon plMS and were ejected to^9*ipl^te 
at least three of tht fouir tasks. Although eome social ralnf orc^ant 
evident^ suoh as praise f^on the teachei:^ a more v^ell defined approaeh to behavioral 
managCTeaiC of the claasMom w^ould have halped to inoreaaa tha motivation 
and aohievraisiat of fchase chlidren* 

The projeat teacher* a ©rganlMtlon dif ; the elaisrora spite of the 
apparent lack of a motivational syatams was adeqtiatei That tha taaahar* 
heraelf, new to Sitle I* could iuceesafully dtvilop a new remedial program 
with 31 puplle^ froBL five grada lavelSi Is r^arlkalle. The c^laasroo® organlza^ 
tlon^ indlvlduallgetlon procedmras 5 and use of available ma tarlala antf 
reaourcis 'were adsquate for this initial effort despite the Inapproprltineea 
of some materials that ^ert geared for lowa^ levels* As several yaara of 
praetioe and eKperlmentatlon are usually required to fully develop an affactiw 
behmvloral approach to claa sr 00m management , the laek of such tscliEilqu.ts 
wathto this first ytar prograni waa reasonably juetlf lad. The two who-' 
serviced tlie pr±iLary level claisrooms c^ general support iervlces, 
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as . doTie In pi:^vlous years, amd. provided JjidlviduaLi^ed attention. and „,help,..to,,.,, , 
gmalL; grQupe of pupila dtiring the ragalar language arts inatxtxction ptriods 
of the raspestive claisea» No specific or imlqua lea truatzLonal procedures and ^ 
inatcirlals «are evident, 

IJhlle the PTA memterahlp at Honaiiiiau School liras relatlveLy high ^ with a 
mQntitly newalettaTc sent to thm parenti , little personal Invol'^aneiit was 
demonstrated- The reading reiource projeet teacher made forae contact with 
Title I paritita^ but few^ appeareci to respond*^ Most teacher ^parent contacts 
oec wired during the baglnnitig of the ycar^ and was prlMrlly tTirough the 
hometfork pupils took hoint* The teaclieT didj howev^sri ha^^e fTsqusnt and personal 
contact ^tth the other Glaisroom teachtri of HonauLiiau. Jchool j ijhioh helped 
to pif«oiyfi(is an underatasdlng of pupil achiavement atitside the Title 1 project. 

The Operation Up^Lift project sKceeded the *L montliiy gaim InRE^INQ 
aod tharelymet the first objective* That the project did achieve Its greatest 
avgrsga moiithly galTi in READING COtffEEBElSIOM and the iecond greatest ^ in 
HE^IIIG RECOGMinON fioaLy suggeats the direct influeAce that this program 
had apon its pupils^ achlavenieot . 

Ihe ATIENSANCE rate decreased cotislderably (a eharmateriatlc cctmon to 
ail reading reiource rooms), ^hile the ptiplls' bi^vioR "^^^ «stiiiiated to 
Impro^a Co a level well above tha District average, This projeot's further 
deveicpiaant and Increasid ef facttvenegs for rltle I pupils in coming years . 
can b« escpeceed- 

Operatlort Tutor: Reading 

!rht Operation Tutor Project at Bom-unau Sohool Involvad right children 
froni the first and fifth grades* The tiLtora and tvttes net together for 
appro^la^^tely three hours ea&li tg#ik during the af tctnootis to help ona another ^ 
achie-ve better reading slcllla* The tuteea were frcm the ttator s^pervlBor's 
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'i tlasf «^ chroughoiit ch€ school* • ; 

.r; : tataeaV achieved greater academic suecesiee from the progSfwn thaii 

did the t^tot^Sf although both surpaised the *1 objeefitve celtarion for 
rMding* The tutors failed to schiave any iscreaee over thiir basaltne rate, 
StoQe half of these pupHa were first graderSj who wera nmi to the school 
expMianee afld whose behavior was mora readily adaptable ta lt.| the 
behavtoiral iffiprovememc increase taaa greatest in the District* 
i Leamiiig within the tutorial relationship is fundamentally?; an eicchange 
b%tWB^n otity two pupils, and the achievemeat gaimed is a rasolt of this 
expartence* While the Honaunau pcoject was relatively small iii the number 
of pupils it ser^^ed, the success of these eight pupils is gem^^ally comparable 
to that pf other projects. Achievement of tu torial pro 1 acts throughout the- - 
District di'd not depend iipon, and were generally not inf luamced by, the size 
of thm proj^ot^, as «ere reading reiource rooms, 

The^eld-tively low aehiBvement scores by tutors of this projact may be 
attributable to Cha disparity In ability lewle among the ^tOM Chigher 
Mhievlng f if th graders) and tutaes (underachieving fl^st^gra^ 
assigiied tutoviaL taska^ although appropriate for the tutesa^ may have been 
too Abasia for any baoeflt to the tutors ^ho ^ere functioning at a raueh 
higher inst^rueti^nal level. 

;■ Preschool: 

, The Horia%inau preschool project served fc^etity^two children and ip^as ^ 
stippprted by a projeat teacher .and one full-tliiie EAp , L£ka the other preschool 
project in tfie Kwati Dlatricti these chlldrea benefited from a large (double* 
portabla) and eomfprCable rpom vith adequate raatsrialSj recreational and 
academic supp lies j aiid different kinds of learning experiences provided , The 
typieal day conslsCicJ of physical eKarcisea, academic tasks ^ musical appreciation 



; art and handicrafts^ nap and lunch times, and social Interaction t^Lth each 

As it is indiGated on Table 12, average impro^imiiit in escprsasivte ' 
language skills -was 26,2%. This was jtccMplished by all t^enty two preschoolers 
who made highly significant improvaments in their OL acorea beto/aM pir^^ arid 
poRt-testing. The objective criterion <PS#2) was surpasi«£& handil^r by this 
project. 

Pre- and post- administration of che Prischool Checklist for Basic Skills 
resiilted in data 5^hleh indicate that colors, shapee , Iscomotlve skills ^ an^^ 
the ability to follow directions were the most readily liarned* More 
traditional aoadeinic skills ^ such as niimlng and ideritifying nubbere and let 
of the alphabet, ^^ere achieved to leaser eHtent* Wis charaeterietlc f^as 
csraHon to both pmBchoolB within the Dtitifict, arid ^inphisigres the need for 
additibnal work in these areas if it ii determined that ttore ieaderaio 
preparation is to be ^phasiEed. 

The effort behind the Honaunau praachool prdjact appeared successful 
and beneficial to the youngstersT - The preparatt 

1 project ihpuld in future years reduce the nycaber of underachieving 
children who require the need of Bmmtml years of reniediation. Such prapiration 
by preschool instruction is esientialj and this project prov;lded its to^enty^ 
t^o children with the initial and necessary gucGess required of children 
entering school. 
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PHOJICT: Hookem Reading | 
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HOOKENA SCHOOL 



OBJECTIVES r for Ridding Resource Room and OperatlQm Tutov projects, refer to 
pages 66 and 67 \ 



Objectlvaa for Alaa Ot?eratiQn Live^In, 1973-1974 
BM^iBBAt B^ptmh^i: 6^ 1973 



OBJECTIVE: . 

AL#1: To ef£aetlvely inatruet the prej act puptlatn reading and arit^ 

akills ao they achieve ^ on an averagei a. leai^titi:ig ratevgraater^ than 
.1 av%rag€ ni©nthly gain in grade aqulvaiXent i cor ei for^r-eedlng 
recognition J reading comprehension and Mithmetla between the pre* 
and post-tests, 

AIi#2: Attendance at school of the participating puplla in this project 

t?lll, on an average. Increase by five percent (5%) from the months 
of Oetobey through December 3 1973 ^ to the motit ha of February through 
April, L9f4, ' 
Note: Refer to Objective RR^^^ 

AL#3^ The atiadanta participating In the Operation lilv^^In projeet will, 
on an average I demonstrate significahtlropravament In their 
a) c©nqpLetlon o£ assigned tasks J b) partlaipat^ 

aatlvitteSj c) approprlata social behavior jd) habits of personal , 
r health -and cl eanliness , and e ) p er f ormarice of - good- s tudy habits v — - 



Reading! 

The reading resource room at Hooketia School t^ap orginli^ed by a project 
teacher and supportfed by three half-time lAs* Int^:lall;y, fifty pupils ware 
acraened from the Mndgrgarten through eighth grade levels, Thirty-^fiine of these 
children were latere selected to remain in the pro gr to throughout the yew 5 with 
thirty«three of thetft being both pre* attd post-tested* Since this was a new 
ramadlal prograCTi at Hookeiia School its development ^tid iipdplanientatioii required 
extra time and effort by the staff* 

The claasroow facility of this Title I project ttrai wall and overcro^did 
with 'many tables I disks , shelves and cabinets, WhUe tb^lr arrangement was 
(under the clrcumstancee) satisfactory j tn overeupplly of fyrnitur^ and materials 



in Che Toom prgB©nt©d obataclas and inooii^eiilence In hamdlifig matarlals. A 
vast Supply and array of Instruetional.mat^rl^ were nactaaary In view of Che 
^Ide range of ability levals among the tsti?g€t pupils. ; ^ / - 

A systematic behavioral approaeh. Involving tha reinforaeraent of approprtata 
vorlCj ^?as established through which pupils could earn points and atars for 
completing academle tasks. These could t^i^gsi be tradgd for sroallj tiSngtbli 
regards or free time activity in a high et^'angth area eatabllsh#d and maln^ 
talDgd by the aehoDl* The entire ayat era reinfoifesment ^ howevtrj did not 
appeal' to be t?ell devalopedj clearly tindweitoodj or very^ Influetitlal for - . ' 
Iraproviiig pupil behavior* A more eons i#t^^lfit and gpeeiflc oontlnganoy aen- 
tractlng procedure would have probably lnw#ased the pupils' raotlvatlon 
towrd wrk and achievement* 

The project teacher's contact with tte parinta of Title I ohlldren mm 
reiaitively good, aa was their partlclpattw with school related adtlvltlei. 
Perional contact and achool work sent hdmi| ^ere the meat frequent means of 
coTOnuntcatlng with the parents. Tha tea^h'^r also appeared^ to hava^^^^^^^ 
contact with other claaeroora teachers o£ fthe Title I pupila. This better thari 
averait communloatlon between parents and waehiri wbb largely an outpoiae of 
the ifflftll size of Hookena School (nine %%mhmtB) ^ and the isolation of the 
Hooictns community* 

A number of probable factors IncludittHi a) the claaarooffl was small and 
IncDnvenlently crowded i b) gufflclant lp4iv^iduallaatlon of matarlali and better 
taaohing devices ^ere not available no^p^^slblei and e) /systematic behavioral 
manftgeiaent techniques were not effeotival^ ^uttll^idi the overall may have 
cotitrlb.tited to lo^ achievement of these pt^plla. 

The teatlng error may have occurred <SM:ring either pre-' or pQit^tasttng, 
as achocl personnel had suggested, is not altogether unlikely. An additional 
explimtion of why the Hookena gains wer^ mt higher Is that the average 



■iimnaber bf monthi pre- and post-teeting (ten) was grtate^ than m 

other; reading raeource toom project, Axftrage nioiithly gains whart the pre^pogt 
interval ^a§ shotter (1,^* , sevaa months) tandad to show hlghii: gains • 
(Hookana*s project t^as tba onLy one that used teat reaulta frocn 1972*1973 
as ^pre-teat data for the 1973-1974 sehool year,) This conditien should ; ; - 
atabllies du^ittS 1974«1975 when more projects In Hat^aii District will use 
similar proeedurea for pr^- and pest*testing* 

The Hookana pupils did J howei^at^ satisfy Che * I aehievemtnt objective 
criterion in READING COMPRElffiNSIOM, Yet only 67% of the puplle ware above 
their baseline rate, i*e* I one/chlrd of the pupils did not beiief it academical 
ly from the project. The lack of sueceaa that was achieved by them, and the 
need for greater motivation for the pupils to work ^ may have been the primary 
causes for ATTENDANCE to fall ehaiply by twenty percent at the end of the year. 

The reading resource room at Hookena School was somewhat aucaessful in 
helping underachieving puplla to narrow the knowledge gap between themselves 
and other pupils. The project teaeher was dedicated ^ concernid for the 
pupil's iiidividual welfare^ and filing to challenge the lltnitatlons which 
accompany a new remedial project. With eKperlence and prograra development , 
this project will in the future^ have much to offer the aeadamlcally dis- 
advantaged children of Hookena* 

OperatiQn Tutor: Reading 

The Operation Tutor project at Hookena School was directed by a tutor 
suparvisor Ircm the seheol'i faculty and consisted of seven tutors and nine 
tutees^ all of whom met in the clasiroom of the Title I reading teacher. While 
the tutorSi from five different grade levels^ carai from other classes through- 
out the school, the tutees were all Title 1 pupils of the reading reaourea 
room. The tutorial dyads met at vartous ciBiiS of the day' for apprQ}€lmataly 



tTO hours each pe^ week. -Aii tutoring involved re^dintg activLty and all. 
; pupils wert selected on the basis of their need for riadlttg tmprovftitient. 

Similar to the reading resource room program, the ril^ttveLy Low scores 
may be attributed to testing error and/or the ten month InteirvaL fait^^eea pra- 
and poat*testtng* While the tutors' monthly gains did r\ot rn^ett the criterion 
objective^ and no PlAr aubtest gain was above the Dlstrtet weacageV the tuties 
did achie^r^ ,13 average monthly gain on READrNG COMptaHENSlOW^-' %U adv^anee* • 
ment attained In readings however, may have been directly relate*! to the *14 
monthly gain in the reading aomprehenaion which the reading resource room 
pupils achieved.- (All tuteea ^ere pupils of that project as t^ell.) 

The differences in the gains betxgeen tutors and tuteM mn hm viewed 
from their increased rates of learning ^ with the tutors #ahtivtAg leas than - 
before it bggan and the tutees increasing their rate slightly . AMEOT^NCE of 
the tutors and tutees sharply decreased at the year's and, th^tr LSXTl^ GRADES 
in the tutored iubjeot increased by more than fifty percent ^ #rid tliel* BEHA\7I0R 
was judged to have improved during the year* With greater tW0.1\ireinsnt and 
cooperation among all Hookena teachers through the application oi tut o^i^L 
strategies - the pupils of this ichool can gain even greater saht elements In 
future efforts. 

Alae Live*In' 

The Alae Operation Live-In project near Hookena Seheol ^Mvrad siKteen 
pupils whose families reside in Milolii* Supervtiirig th% tw bcyrs and si k 
girls (from grades threep fourj five, sevens and eight) wer% a part-ttme 
supervisor and five part-time para-professional agaiatantl* Xhe boardiiig 
school was organised as a Title I project in February of 1968^ fM tlie purpose 
of providing Milolli children additional academic helpj raet'^^tian^ better 
nutritionj and increased knoi^ledge of the world around thitn. Tht prcjeet 
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alio petmitted the children to overcome the necessity of traveling the great 
distance between Hookena and Milolll twice each day, A particular advantage 
"that^ATif f er ed ^q -^^^ r esTd en t a was tfia t of pf oviB rng t 

understanding and appraciatlon of the Hawaiian culture. The staff and reiidents 
of Alae have always eKhiblted pride in their musical ability and Hawaiian 
heritage . 

With one leas assistant than during the pravtous school year ^ and three 
different part-time project supervisors during the yearj Alae was able to 
offer very limited academic help to its reiidents. No special instructional 
materials or teaching devices were used, and no systematic behavioral manage*- 
ment approach was implemented. Activity at the boarding school was priinarily 
a social and cultural eKperiences with few books available and homework seldom 
performed at the residence. Life at Alae was neither academically oriented 
nor directed toward that goal* 

Test results indicate relatively low achievement rates for the residents. 
Only in MATHEMATICS and READING COMPREHINSION did they meet the objective of 
a learning rate greater than ,1 per aorith. Attainment of the objective for 
READING RECOGNITION, SPELLING, and GENERAL INFO^TION fell considerably below 
its goal * The academic achievement of these pupils dldj however, increase 
slightly (.OZ grade levels per month) during the school year* 

The second objective cannot be measured since the program supervisor (s) 
did not submit data regarding the pupils ■ attendance at Hookena School . 
Neither can the last objective be accurately assessed, for Information record* 
ed by the staff regarding the ALAE BEHAVIORAL SCMiE was not Sufficiently completi 
Table 20-A does reveal that the number of estimates submitted during pre* and 
post'Obiervations was significantly unequal and unreliable. While the . 
statistles are somewhat comparable to the 1972-1973 results from the same scale ^ 
the information is too incomplete for objective assessment* 

mi 
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Table 20-B showi the relatlonihlp between the gaine made on the PIAT test 
by Alae residenti and those pupils of Hookana School continuing to live at home 
"inr Mtiolii, ~ All "slxtM pupils residing at Alae recetv^d^ FfoH^ 
of ,8 for the yeaif. While fifteen pupils living in Milolii (who were tested 
by eithar of the two Title I projects at Hookena School) attained 1,0 gain for 
the year* Only in the MTHEMATICS eubteat did the Alae residents aohieve more 
than the Milolii children* The total score difference suggeats that the pupils, 
living at home in Milolii, gained two-tenths of a year more than the pupils 
residing at Alae. Neither group ^ however^ achieved gains large enough for 
remediation to occur ^ and the Alae residents fell another two-tenths of a year 
behind* 

The Alae Operation Live^In project was sueceseful in providing a con- 
venient place for the children to live, eat ^ participate in recreational 
activities^ socialize^ or learn more about the Hawaiian culture and the world 
around them* It apparently provided a valuable eKperience by which they 
grew toward maturity, in responsibilityj and in self-awareaess * The project , 
however, was not academically successful, and did not satisfy any of Its proposed 
objectives. Information indicates, in fact, that pupils not living at Alae 
but living in Milolii * achieved more academic success during the year* 
Future Operation Llye-In projects should be revised to more realistically 
achieve its academic goals by strengthening the children's motivation to perform 
school related tasks (homework) under more stringent learning conditions* Better 
coordination is also needed between the Hookena School teachers and the tutorial 
supervisors, of the Live-In project if academic activities and tasks at Alae 
are to be relevant and meaningful. 
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TABLE 2o-A 
OPERATION LIVE-IN 
Pre-Post Results from the Alaa Behavioral Scale^ 





PRE 


POST 


Number of Pupils Served 


17 


16 


Numbar of Obearvatloni Submitted 


78 


47 


Avarage Number of Observations per PupH 


4.6 


2.9 


Average Results by Observed Items 






1) CQmpletion of Assigned Taskb 


5.7 


7.1 


2) Participation in Recreational Activities 


6,0 


7.6 


3) Appropriate Social Behavior 


5.5 


7.2 


4) Habits of Personal Health and Cleanliness 


5.2 


7.5 


5) Desirable Studv Habits 


4,9 


6.3 


Average Score 


5.5 


7.1 


Maximum Score Possible 


10.0 


10.0 
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TABLE 20-B 
RBimJlM, SWPORT FIOJICT 
Pre-Post PIAT Results from Mllolll & Alae Pupils 





ALAE 


MILOLII 




PRE 


POST 


GAIN 


PRE 


POST 


GAIN 


Math^atlCB 


2.9 


4.3 


1.4 


1.7 


3.0 


1.3 


Reading Recognition 


2.6 


3.4 


.8 


2.1 


2.9 


.8 


Reading Comprehension 


2.4 


3.5 


1.1 


.8 


2.4 


1.6 


Spelling 


2.8 


3.1 


.3 


1.8 


2.6 


.8 


General Information 


2.5 


3,2 


,7 


1,1 


1.8 


.7 


Total Test 


2.6 


3.4 


.8 


1.3 


2.3 


1.0 
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KAPIOIANi ELEMENIARY SCHOOL 



OblectlvaB for Extra Effort Prolect. 1973*1974 
Revised; September 6, 1973 



OBJECTIVES I 

EE #1^ To affectively instruct the project pupils in reading skills so 
they achiisve^ on an average^ a learning rate greater than .1 
average monthly gain In grade equivalent scores for reading 
recognition and reading comprehension between the pre* and post- 
tests* 

EE #2i Attendance at school of participating pupils in this project will, 
on an average. Increase by five percent (5%) from the months of 
October through December^ 1973| to the months of February through 
April, 1974. 

Note I Refer to Objective RRR #2* 

EE #3i The personal and interpersonal interactions and , behaviors of the 

participating pupils in this project wlllj on an averagei increase 
by 36% between the end of September, 1973, and the end of April, 
1974. 

EE #4f The passive and disruptive behaviors of the participating pupils 
in this project will, on an average, decrease by twenty^flve 
percent (25%) from October, 1973^ to March, 1974. 

The remedial support service project at Kaplolanl School involved one 
full' time counselor, three full-time Ms and four part-time professional tutors 
One hundred and eighty-eight pupils were selected from throughout all grade 
levels of the school and were offered extra remedial help within their res- 
pective classrooms by the eight Title I personnel. The Kaplolanl EKtra 
Effort project was not centrally located within a resource room, but served 
the pupils in the regular classrooms. Each classroom to which the Ms and 
tutors (usually unemployed teachers) were assigned was taught by pne or more 
of the school's non*Tltle I regular teachers, A small section of each room 
was often set aside for the Title I personnel and pupils to Interact, ^ 
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The inecructlonai materials moEt frequently used by the personnel of 
this projeGt were the Peabody kit#| Ginn Basal Readers , and BRA reading 
tests. All materials and devices located in the classrooms werej in moit 
cases I under the direct iupervlslon of the classroom teachers and used In 
connection with the regular Instructional program of the ichooli Broad in- 
structlonal assignments were made by the teachers ^ with the testing and 
recording of data perfomed by the seven Title I assistants* There was little 
evidence that individual diagnosis and Instructional prescriptions were done by 

r 

the teachers. The Ms and tutors reported that day to day Instruction of the 
Titla I pupils was left to their discretion and abilities. The primary res* 
ponsibllitie© o£ the counselor were to counsel pupils, initiate parental contact 
supervise the program^ and coordinate the efforts of other staff personnel. 

The reinforcement of behavior that occurred was verbal praise by the 
assistants or tutors, or privileges given to the children on special occasions. 
While a well developed and specific behavioral approach would have promoted 
greaCer pupil motivation toward achieving academic tasks, the application of ' 
such an operation would have been difficult to effectively arrange. With one 
hundred and eighty-eight pupils, eight Title X personnel^ many classrooms and 
non*Tltle I teachers, the implementation of a consistent, quantitative, and 
systematic school^^wide approach for them all would have required oon'slderable 
planning, trainings coordination^ and expertise. 

The project comiselor made frequent contact with the classroora teachers 
regarding the needs and academic achievement of pupils. Two or three times 
each week the counselor would Individually meet with each classroom teacher 
Involved in the supervision of the assistant's work. The school's teachers 
were generally aware of these pupils' underachlevement and the necessary reme'* 
dlation that was required for their help* They were also, with the asslstanta 
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in many o£ their classrooms ^ well aware of the Title I program and its overall 
goals. Parental involvement with the program, however, was poor, and infre- 
quent* Where a school (and program) such as Kapiolani aim so large that frequent 
personal contact and interaction become difficult to arrange^ the lack of 
parental support is not unusual* Like the Title 1 project at Kapiolani Schoolj 
larger schools tend to have a lower percent of parental Involvement than do 
smaller schools, or projects. While the teachers understDod and accepted the 
programj its support and Involvement among the parents of Title 1 children 
appeared slight for the number concerned. 

The first objective of the Extra Effort project at Kapiolani School was 
to instruct the pupils in reading so they would achieve^ on an average^ a 
learning rate greater than ,1 average monthly gain in grade equivalent scores 
for reading recognition and reading comprehension* By attaining .07 per 
month in READING RECOGNTION,^ and ,10 in READING GOMPREHINSION, this objective 
was not satisfied* There were no gains ^ on any subtesti which would have 
satisfied this objective^ and all achievement gains were signlf icantly less than 
the District average - ^ 

The available test data specified in the project's first objective is 
insufficient for a fully accurate assessment* Pre- and post^tasting of 188 
pupils presented a considerable problem in logistics (time and personnel re- 
quirements) to the project staff. Therefore, a fifty percent random sample 
of these pupils was to be initially tested* Subsequently pre- and post-test 
data from a random ample of fifty-three peplls (twenty-e±iht percent) was submitted 

Directly related to the monthly gain of these pupils is the achievement they 
made before and durlnB their participation within the project* The Title I 
children in this project' achieved the least gain (.01 per month) of any project 
in the District. The percent of ^^plls achieving a learning rate above their 
baseline, during the project, and the percent who attained a rate 
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greater than .1 average monthly gain, ware also very low, Fitty three percent 
of these pupils achieved above their baseline rates. 

The pupils of the Kapiolanl project, similar to the rearfltig reiource room 
projeets, did not meet the second objective of increased pupil ATTENDANCl* 
Rather, attendance by this school's Title I pupils dropped by three percent 
during the year^ Irapcoveraent of pupil BIMVIOR, as estimated by most teachers 
throughout the school, was eQual to the District average gain* 

Objective EE #4 of the Extra Effort project attempted to reduce "disrup- 
tive" behavior of identified pupils with classroom behavior problems. Thirty- 
nine such childrea were tdentified and observed during typical classroom 
sessions with their teachers. The initial observation was conducted during 
October and November of the Pall semester and post- observations completed in 
April and May of the Spring term. All observations were conducted with the 
L* A. Hammerlynck Coding Scale by trained neutral observers from the Hllo 
College. ' 

Table 21*B Indicates that nearly seventy-four perQent of the pupils 
observed made significant gains for "on* task" behavior with individuals aver- 
aging gains of 24% each. Also significant are the average 9*4% decreases in 
"passive" behaviors by twenty- three percent of the children. There were no 
significant decreasea in disruptive behaviors of these children and three per- 
cent made no changes at all during the year. 

The data on Table 21-A shows that attention for "on- task" behaviors by 
teachers and peera (combined increase of 7,5%) probably influenced the improve- 
mencs in this category. This fact is confounded^ however ^ by the increase 
(combined Increase of 8.4%) of teacher and peer attention for "passive" class- 
room behaviors , While the peers stgnlficantly reduced (-14.3%) their attention 
for aieruptlva behaviors^ the teachers increased their attention (+8*9%) 



TABLE 21-A 
KAPIOLMI EXTRA EFFORT PROJECT 
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Percentage Distribution of the Source of Attention 
Following Observed Behaviors 



BEHAVIOR 


TEACHERS 1 PEERS i wn nms 




Pre 


Post 1 Increase 


Pre 


Post 


Imcrease 


Pre 


Poet 


Increase 


On Task 


10.3. 


14,4 


4.1 


9.3 


12.7 


3.4 


80.4 


72.9 


-1.5 


Passive 


2.0 


4.1 


2.1 


11,1 


17.4 


6.3 


86.9 


78.6 


-8.3 


iDisruptive 


4.9 


13,8 


8.9 


72.4 


58.1 


-14.3 

1 


22.7 


28.1 


5.4 



TABLE 21-B 
Pa^eent of Observed Behaviors 



; BEHAVIOR j PRE 


POST 


On Task 


59.8 


73.9 


Passive 


30.2 


16.5 


Disruptive 


10.0 


9.7 
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resulting in nullif icatian of any positive results in the decirease of dierup- 
' tive behaviors, which might have occurred. 

These data emphasise the need for classroom personnel to be fully aware 
of the postive value and effect, their attention (eoctal reinforcement) have 
upon children ^ whether or not the attention is viewed as positive or negative 
by the teacher. Sometimes ^ even ■'scoldings'- can be rewarding to a child who 
seeks adult attention. 

Of the thirty-nine Identified "disruptive** children^ 22 were also Included 
In the sample pra** and post- tested with the PIAT. These results Indicate that 
367e of the children gained more than ,1 average monthly grade equivalent gains 
in their PIAT TOTAL SCORE. The average gain for all 22 tested pupils was 
average monthly gain. However^ an analysis of the Individual academic gains 
and behavioral Improvement scores indicate a correlation of *,0l which meane 
that there was no relationship whatsoever between individual gains in '-on- task" 
behavior and gains on PIAT. 

The lack of academic success by the pupils of this project does not imply 
that the Title 1 staff of Kaplolanl School were less dedicated ^ able^ or inter* 
as ted In the welfare of the pupils than were any other Title 1 teachers. Yet 
this Extra Effort project was limited by basically three different and unique 
factors. Firstp and most significant. It attempted to accomplish too much for 
too many children^ with a staff that was proportionally too small and apparently 
inadequately prepared. One full-time counselors three full- time assistants ^ 
and four part-time tutors were unable to reach each child with sufficient 
diagnostic and prescriptive services and individualized Instruction. With an 
equivalent of five full-time assistants (the project counselor not Included), 
each Title I staff person (para-professional - 3, part-time professional - 4) 
had to Instruct thirty-eight pupils every day. That the objectives of this 
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project were not aGcompllshed does not Imply that the staff's efforts were 
lasi^ but that the task was much too great. 

Secondly^ the tion-prof essional or part- time tutors should not have been 
expected to provide for such remedial support services without the formal 
training and preparation required to accomplish a task of this magnitude, 
While their work was commend able, the seven assistants should not have been 
responsible for the instruction of one hundred eighty- eight pupils in a manner 
sufficient to equal the academic gains achieved by much smaller groups of 
pupils within a closely supervised reading resource room* 

And third j the supportive rather than Intense remedial work limited this 
project's success* The assistants* function was basically supportive, i.e*, 
to help the children with their regular classroom assignments* It did not 
appear that emphasis was given to fundamental remedial work. Thus, as the 
test scores indicate^ the pupils could at best only match the gains being 
made by their non^Title 1 peers. Remediation (l*e*| closing the gap of 
knowledge and ability between Title I and non-^Title I pupils) could not, by 
supporting the pupils' daily workp be attalnedp 
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KAU HIGH & PAHALA ELE^EHTARY SCHOOLS 
OBJECTIVES- Refer to page 67. 

Operation Tutor i 

The Operation Tutor project at Kau fflgh and Pahala Elementary Schools was 
a combination of both schools- programs into one» The project was organized 
and implemented only at the elementary school level with the fifteen tutors 
(from the fourth grade) and seventeen tutees (from the second and third grades) 
into tutorial dyads meeting at various times throughout the school day. Pupils 
from the high school were never Involved in this project. While the tutors 
came from other classrooms at the elementary school level, the tutees were 
from the tutor supervisor' s. classroom and the activity was conducted within 
her room. All tutor dyads were involved In reading improvement and met for 
approKlmately two hours each week. 

Both tutors and tutees generally satisfied the primary objective of - 
meeting the required academic gains* Only the tutees, in the READING RICOG* 
MITION subtest of the PIAT, achieved a gain (,09) which was less than that 
needed for completely satisfying Objective O'tf^l, However, the tutees' gains 
on the READING COMPRElffiNSION subtest (.25 per month), combined with the 
MATHE^mTICS subtest, readily surpassed this objective. The monthly gains of 
both tutors and tutees on all subtests were reasonably consistent. Like moat 
tutor projects, the gains were greatest in the areas of reading and math, and 
least In spelling and general information. 

The tutees of .this project achieved more than the tutors^ an indication 
that the tutorial activities were designed more for the benefit of the tutees 
rather than both tutees and tutors. 

The percent of pupils performing above their baseline rates and the ,1 
monthly gain objective criterionj as well as the rate of ATTENDANCE^ were 
very close to the District Title 1 averages. The estimated Improvement In 



BllAVIOR .was somewhat better than this average. The Operation Tutor project 
at Kau High and Pahala Elementary Schools was suGCeasful in meeting its most 
important objective. It is unfortunate that the project yims not implemented 
at the high school level. Experience from this tutorial approach to learning 
should be utilised and incorporated Into the Title I reading project at 
this school during the 1974-75 academic year. 
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1:ABLE 22 / • ; ■ , 
PROJICT^ KealakGhe Reading : ■ 
Arerage Monthly Gain on PIAT Subtests from Title I ProjeG 
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KEALAKEHE SCHOOL 

OBJECTIVES r Rafar to page 66 and 67. 
■Reading: y":, ;■ ■ 

The Kaalakehe School " i reading r esource room involvtd the prsjact teaohM^ 
a full^tlma lA, and tWrty-flvs pupils from grades tw through eight* The 
clasaroom was small/ adjacent to the library * and originally designed and 
^usad as a material reBouroQ and production area for the school. It served as 
a storaga area for library materials and equipment. A second but evan smaller 
room naxt door was cleared of its materials later in the year and the space 
utilised by the pro jeot. Although the faallity ^as oritmped, the desks 
and materials TOraadaquataly arranged and conveniently located. Dividers 
between the pupils ' desks reduced visual distractionj a carrel was cohstructed 
In the back of the room for use with automated teaching devices and instruction* 
al materials were located on shelves and counter-topa along the walls « 

While a aufficiant number of academically oriented @mrichment games ware 
available to the children, a larger variety of leisure readinjg books, appropriat 
ly designated at the school library, would have been pref arable. The Specific 
Skills ^Series and SRA Reading Laboratory Kits were the most frequently used 
Instructional materials among a variety available to the project. A tape 
recorder and phonographV both with listening posts, and a Language Master were 
also available in the classroom. The use of automated teaching devices in the 
smaller room, by one or two pupile at a time, enabled dther^ children to work 
undisturbed at their desks in the main room, ' 

While the teacher occasionally praised the pupils for their good work, they 
were expected to do the assignments asked of them without any apparent addition- 
al reinforcement or motivation. Contingency contracting with positively 
reinforcing eonsequences may be helpful if incorporated into the pupils' dally 



S;ifc:J-;^v : A i^urvey among parents , teaehers, and thm prineipali j^ rj 

/; ihvolve^^ and aetive support by the parents of Title I children was relative- J 
ly ptfor at Ke^^ School* It was reported that parents tended to be uncon- - 

|?fV^ - eer and "too busy" to show sigpniificant interest in the program. The large 



of f rue tr at ion may have combined to inhibit parental contact with tha project* 
AttSBpti by the project teacher to contact the parents of her pupils rarely 
proved to be meaningful, and teacher ^parent conferences were few. 

The academic achievement of the pupils in this reading resource room was 
outstandtngly good, according to the reported data. However , the reliability 
of this information la subject to considerable speculation w While the project 
imprpvedj such extraordinary success as represented by the PIAT data was not 
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and overcrowded school, continually fluctuating and past feelliigs .^|| 



anticipatedT The data has been acQepted as It is , but with extreme caution ih 

accepting the gains as either valid or reliable. Ijl 

Every PIAT subtest score from Kealakehe's reading project was well above. 4 

the District Title I average. In most cases the subtest gains from this project ; - 

were two or three times as great as those from similar programs, and in a 

few cases they were six or seven times larger. These pupils made galris, as 

\ -un- 
tested and recorded, of almost three years work during the seven months between 

• ■ . ■ ■ ■ •., " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -, •■' ■ ■-■ '' ■ ■ ■-' ■ -r'::'- ' 'r^'-^t'^'J^^ 

pre- and poit«testingi ^^^^f:^ 
. "■ ; ; \ " ^ , - - 

Due to the high test results, the percent of pupils achieving gains above - 

their baeellne rates (and above ,1 average monthly gain) was extremely high. ._CV^1; 

Yet, pupil ATTENDMCE fell consistently during the year, the additional 



iroiffiffi OF BOO^ read by year's end was Insignificant, and pupil BEHAVIOR Twas ': : ^ 
estimated to improve at the lowest rate in the District. . 



The Kealakeha reading resource room was obviously a successful Title I 
project.. The children gained in knowledge and ability ^ and probably made 
isijpilf leant academic acHlevements . With further experience and program 
refinement the project will be able to validate Its aehievement more reliably 
and provide many more pupils the remedial Instruction which they require 
for further academio succasa. : ' ^ 

Operation Tutorji 

The Operation Tutor project at Kealakehe School involved fifteen pupils ^ 
although only seven tutors and four tuteea were both pre* and post-tested* 
The tutaes ware also participanti of the reading resource room project , and 
the tutors came to that classroom from non-Title I classes throughout the 
school. The Title I reading project and the Operation Tutor project at this 
-school were organized and eoordlnatad by the same te 

Bach dyad met on Tuesday and Thursday for approKimately one and one/half 
hours per week. All tutorial exchange between the pupils Involved practice in 
readtngj with the slKthj sevenths and eighth .graders helping the second., and 
fourth graders, . 

Similar to the test results from the reading resource roomi the Operation 
Tutor data was eKceptlonally high* While the tutees were involved in the other 
Title I projact at the school p the tutors were not - yet their gains were greater 
than either the tuteas' or other Title 1 pupils* . 

With such high scores between pre- and post-testing, all (100%) of the 
tutors and tutees achieved gains greater than their baseline rates j as well 
as similar gains above .1 per month objective criterion* The ATTENDANCE rata 
of these children declined during the year, although their report card LBTTER 
^ADES subetantlally improved, as did their BEHAVIOR as estimated by the project 
teacher. 
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The tutorial program at Kealakehe School offered the meani by which these 
pupils could improve their knowledge and reading abilities. Due to the extraordlnari 
ly high scores , attained by them, information regarding their follow-up 
academic achiavement during the 1974-1975 school year should be obtained and 
recorded and evaluated. 
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TABIJ 23 " . 

PRQJlCr^ Keaukaha Reading 

Average Monthly Gsdn on PIAT Subtests froffl Title I Project 




READDra 
RiCOGNITION 



Title I I^ojeot 



— — — District Average 



KEAUKAHA SCHOOL i 

OBJECTIVES I Refer to pages and 67 ^ 

Reading: 

The raadlng reaouree room at Keaukaha Elementary School served fifty pupil 
from grades three through sIjc, during the 1973-1974 achool year. The pro j act 
teaeherj two full-ttoe and one half-^tlme EAS established a wall organised and 
productive classroom procedura. The classroom furnltura was adaquataly and 
convanlently arranged and tha environment was conducive to quiet work. 

With aalf -direction as an objective ^ the pupils entered the room at the 
beginning of aach class period, picked up their folders to: a) detarmlne 
thalr Instructional tasks for tha day^ b) locate the materials which they 
needed^ and c) go to a designated area of the room to begin working. Each EA 
worked with a small group (2 or 3) of ehlldren every period, providing them 
with appropriate instruction and ^mediate feedback to Individual responses 
by the learners* At the end of the class period the childran collected 
their folders and materials, returned them to their proper places, and 
were given appropriate recognition, including tangible ralnforcCTiants (points 
and stars) which they had earned # 

Among the materials most cOMonly used for Instruction were reading teKts 
from Science Research Associates (SRA) , Conquests In Reading , and various 
teacher-made response mater ials* Other reading teKts were also uied. The 
size of the project staff enabled directed teacher-^to^pupil contact 
throughout the Instructional proceis requiring lees use of automated materials, 
daviees procedures* 

A well developed approach to classroom management through systematic 
behavioral reinforcement was Imp lamented by thli reading project* Positive 



:rein£arcemeAt foir acadeinlc and non-academic behavioral acc^plishments included 
;aGhi&i7^ent» competitive^ peer recognition, adult approval and primary 
reinforeers linked with a. token reward^-feedbaok systiMn* Polnti and smile 
stickars were earned for attendance and doing good work^ small prizes could 
be obtained for reading bookg, membership in special "clubs" was open to 
pupiis who reached specific achievement criteria^ and children with a designated 
mount of earned polnta were Invited to participate in high strength activities 
such as popcorn parties held every two weeks. Despite the selective nature 
of the high strength activities^ all pupils regularly participated in the 
actiyttlea throughout the year. Social reinforcement within the classroom 
was also strong, with teacher praises given ^ and earned award cartlficates 
taken home for recognition by parents^ This project was apparently very . . 
sueceesful In motivating the pupils to perform at a high level of acad^ic 
productivity and in making the children feel Intrinsically successful when they 
dld^^perform, 

: The extent of parental Involvement at Keaukaha Elementary School was 
among the highest In Hawaii District* The school was sufficiently small 
to allow the development of a close and peraonal relationship with the coraaunlty 
Conferences between the project teacher and parents of Title I pupils were 
frequent 3 with contact of some kind occurring approKinately three times each 
month. Many parents appeared to be iwolved in or were aware of the Title 1 
project and what it was doing for the chiWren of Keaukaha, 

This project met, surpassed , and ataost doubled the objective criterion 
of ,1 grade level gain per month in reading skills* In all subtests except 
GENERMi INFOMIATION the children achieved gains considerably greater than the 
1973-1974 Hawaii District average for Title I projects. The TOTM, SCOM had 
the highest reliable gain in the District, with the children more than doubling 
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thftir baseline leading rates while participating in the project, Eighty^one 
■percent of these children were gradually reducing their need for remediation 
by ^ learning at a f aster rate than their non-Title I peere* 

While the number of books which the pupils read decreased during the year^ 
they also increased in length and difficulty, T^^ reading instruction 

material for each child was individualized to match the pupili^ prmvioua achieve* 
ment and increased ability. As these children achieved more academlcallyj their 
BEMVIOR (as judged by the project teacher) also improved aubstantlally. The 
reading resource room at Keaukaha Elementary School was a successful and 
beneficial project for these fifty children* As a model for Title I projects 
throughout the State of Hawaii ^ this reading progrra developed within its pupils 
an ability to achieve* find success ^ and gain more from the academic experiences 
that await them in yaars to come. 

Operation Tutors 

The Operation Tutor project at Keaukaha Elementary School was directed to 
thirteen pupils who wre selected on the basis of their previous underachieve-- 
rnent* The tutors from grades five and elX| and the tuteesj from grades three 
and four J met together for approximately two and one-^half hours each week| on 
Tuesdays^ Wednesdays^ and Thursdays, It is unique to the Keaukaha Elementary 
School tutorial project that the pupils did not meet during the school day* but 
after school was over* Ghildren stayed after school not because it was required 
of them, and not for academic credit g but because they apparently wanted to 
learn more by helping each other - these children were obviously motivated 
very highly. 

Tutoring in the subject of mathematics 5 the youngsters met in the room 
of the tutor supervisor (who was named "Teacher of the Year" by the Lehua 
(Hllo) Junior Chamber of Comierce during the past year)* Parental involvement 
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In this project was eKcellent, with frequent help offered, high strength 
activities arranged 5 and transportation provided* Every Monday the tutor 
supervisor and parents took pupils - and only those pupils - who met the 
Keaukaha Operation Tutor attendance and work criteria^ to the local community 
awtoming pool. This was apparently a highly regarded activity foir the pupils* 
Special awards and certificates of achievement were also;glven to pupils 
who regularly and faithfully attended the tutoring sessions arid performed 
especially well* With such motivation to work from, the eKceptlonal gains 
which the children made are fully Justified, . 

The Keaukaha Operation Tutor project met and surpaised all of its 
objectives, except for an Increased ATTENDANCE rate of five percent, (The 
pupils' attendance increased by three percent, reaching nlnety*-fdur percent, 
and well above the Hawaii District Title I average*) The tutors achieved 
considerably more than did the tuteesj who alio achieved gains greater than 
the District average i the only exception being In RIADING COMPREHENSION and 
GENERAL INFORMATION, Eighty-five percent of these children attained learning 
rates above their baseline rates and more than the *1 average monthly gain, 
with all of them (100%) Improving their letter grades in MATmMATICS (the 
tutored subject) * Their BEMVIOR also showed Improvement mil above the 
average District rate* 

This tutorial project can be appraised as an outstanding success for 
the children Involved, It was organised and directed by a very competent 
teacher, the pupils were highly motivated toward greater achievement, and 
parental support was unusually good- 
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PRamt: Konawaena Blwntar)' Reading Res^^^^^^ 
mm Honthly Gain on PM SubtsstB frora Ktle I ft^jict and Wstriet AvfMgt 




EfMICS B£4D1Q . MOT 



TOTE 
SOORB 



fitie I 



- - District kmv^B 



Object Ives f or ReadlTig RaSQurce. Room^ 1973^1974 
Revised s Sepeiobea: 6, 1973. 



To effecttwly Inattuct the projeet pupils tn rwdiiig skills so 
thay achieve , on an average a learning rate greattir than .1 average 
raonthly gain tii gtade equlvaLent scoffes for readlitg rtaognitlon 
and reading comprah^nalon beti^een^ t^ 

All puplli will shoK grade level gain of ,70 ar bettar Iti 
general readlag skllli (wrd attack and eon^reliMeien skills) 
by partielpatlng in the Rtmidta^ Reading ResourQe Cmter for a 
minimum of nine (9) aQniecatlve raonths 

The personal and InterperaenaL interaotlws and behaviors of the 
participating pupils In tMe project will i ott an avw^gi , Ineraasa 
by 35% between the end of Siptembtr , 1973^ and the tnd of Aprllv 1974. 

To increase tha amount of enrlahonest reading done by the puplla 
as Indleatad by the numtei off high Intereit/lelaui^i reading or 
non-text boDka read . 



^Objective 4 la optlotial. 
Oti^dtlveg for language Arts Englchmexic, 1973*1974 



Eighty percent (80%) of thm target ptipils partlclpattfig Im the 
Language Arte Enrichment project ^111 equal or Bui^pm§m thm aahool 
norm for readltig readtnesa skills by the end of Term 3, 

iai#2: Mtnety parcint (90%) of the clilldren participating in thla project 
^111 improve (or remain 100% accurate) their rasponiiea In aaeh 
of the twelve catagorlea c?f akllla en the PRESCHOOL CmcaajIST 
FOR BASIC SKILLS , davelaped aiid provided by the Sact^^ 
Development and Research Center* 

iati#35 ninety Peraint (90%) of the children trtll linprove (or remain 
100% accurate) their aKpressl^e language^ 
pacing in tha Language Arts Em 

of six conaeeutlve oionthi during the 1973-1974 acadatnlo year, 

IQL#4: Attendance at echool of the participating pupils lii thla prajeot 

vwtHs on an average, increase by five f areent <5%) CrotQ the months 
of October through December, 1973^ to the nionths of February 
through April, i97A. 
Mote: Refer to Objective aRR#Z , 
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MjtSt The personal and ImteirpersonaL InteYacClQna end behaviors o€ the 

participating pupils Iti thli prsject i?ilL, ori an avarage^ lacreasa 
by 36% bet^^eeri tha end cf Sgpteffib« , 1973, and the and of April ^ 1974 

Rgadlngi 

Tlie iftadlrig resotirce rooni at Konawaena Elenie'ntairy School organized 
and di«cted by a project teaclier, Thli was th^ only riading projeet In the 
Olstrlct that did not ricslve the support o£ any €duaatlonal assistant in the 
rasourca room* Thirty pupils from grades fQur, flve^ and alx/^ara eaived by 
thli Title 1 project J as well as a tmv other i who participated ae tutors only, 
The Qlasaroctn furniture and various materlaLs In the rooni vera well arranged, 
arganiaed^ and eonvenlently located for easy access, The schedule of aettvltlts 
and proeedures the pupila followed ijere highly efiicient and carefully fflanaged* 
tndlviduaL pupil folders liere located by the , door and nuaierous aoior*c9did 

work-»statioms and check'^out polnta wrm preaented throughout the roaRi._ ^he^ 

pupils demstiatra ted good self 'direction and oa*tisfc b 

In addition to frequent use of BRA reading amtertalaj the Specific Skilli 
Sarlei J and the IPC Aiidto Readiag Progreea syatenij a wide variety o£ teacher^ 
laade niaterlala and other comnnerclal reading teKfci aiid prograffli were available 
to the pupils. All materlale t^ere eelL deaigntdj oreatives and ifidlvldually 
preearlbed to meet each pupil's aeadetnic needs . 3n faat this projiet had the 
hist array and variety of reading materials in the Biitrlctj seeond only to 
the Hilo Readlni Clinic , A Language Waster j eaSiette tape reeorder iJlth 
listening postSi and a larger reei type tape reeord^r wire present and 
gtnerally in frequent use. by the children. Good behaifior by the ptipllS j their 
eotnpLetioti of acadenQic taiki^ and achievement which met the accuracy criterion , 
aarned points %^hleh could be "saved" or "spent" at the pupil *i discr«tion, 

WeelLy Vcalendar contracta" t^ere also used to atlmuLate achievement and 
tatasure Individual acad^Enlc perforraancei ^he pupil 'i accuracy levtli and 
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propreaslve work through the assigned tasks were cartfully and frequeTitly 
tnonltored by the teacher. This TeadtTis resource room specifically utill2id 
s tutDrlai corapotienC of ltist:cuctlon as a fundaraental aspect of the total 
project design^ 

ParentaL Invol^^iment at Konawaena Elementary SchooL ^aa relatively small 
and apparentty Ineff active, ApprDximaCely fifteen percent of the parents and 
teacbers belDTig to the PTAj and no scheduled parent-teacher confererices were 
held. The project teacher made occasional contact wltli her piipili ' parents ^ 
yet the response from them appeared to be leas influential to program develop- 
laent. The tendincy for larger schools to have lass parantal involvement than 
smaller ones again evident. 

While the average monthly gains of Konax^aena Elementary SchoM-s reading 
resource room ware generally belot^ the District average ^ the flrat obi©atl'?e , 
^^or^-r eading"-a chle vemant~"gr ra ter^ t 

COMPREHENSION gatn was at the *1 per trioiith level ^hlle the REDING RECOGNITION 
gain was slgnlf icaritly above this criterion, The lack of atgnlflcant parental 
Ifivolvement a^d support may have contrlhuted to the less than DlatrlGt average 
level of performance* Yet ^hlle the TOUthLy gains for this project \^ere 
generally below the District Title I averages ^ the increased rate was well 
above the average, with only tw other projectg reaching a greater Increase 
in grade equivalent scores. Irnprovement of pupil BEBAyiOR showed an equivalemt 
ly high galnj axid was again well above the District average* 

Results from pre-poat administration of the Metropolitan Reading Test, 
iho\*?n tn Table Indicate that the objective of gaining ,7 or mora grade 

equivalent score achievement not met. These gains are lower than those 
froni the PIA.T test because they ^^ere derived from a group test (school *wide)j 
administered twelve months apart, probably with less motivation by the pupils 
to perform 3 and less reliability in the test results, Fqrthermorej reliability 
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TABLE 24-A 
KOKAWAENA. ELEMBNTARY EEADIMG RESOURCE ROOM 

Results of MetropolLtan Reading Tast 
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GRADE 

lEVlL 


Ptfetas t Average 
Grade IqulvaLenc 
Score 


Post test Average 
Grade Equivalent 
Score 


Increase in 
Grade Iqulvalent 
- ., Score 


Average Monthly 

Gain in 
Grade Equivalent 
Score 




Word 
Knowl- 
edge 


Reading 


Word 
Knowl- 
edge 


Reading 


Word 
Knowl" 
edge 


Reading 


Word 
Knowl* 
edRO 


Reading 


4 


2.7 


2,4 


3.3 


3.0 


.6 


.6 


.06 


.06 


5 


2.7 


2.9 


3.2 


3.5 


.5 


.6 


.05 


.06 


6 


3.4 


3,6 


4.1 


4.2 


.7 


.6 


,07 


.06 


AVERAGE 
(4.9) 


2,9 


2,9 


3.5 


3.5 


.6 


.6 


,06 


.06 
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between the subtests' scores from both tests has not been eatablished by 
research, and 'direct conipariblllty is not possible, (I.e., without suffictint 
rellablLlty established It cantiot be asiuraed that the two tests actually 
meaivire the same thing.) 

The reading resource room at Konat^aena Eletnentary School was a succesi- 
ful ^itle I program and good eKample for other projects to follow during the 
1974-1975 school year. The clasaroom procedures and teacher-Tnade niaterlali 
were tnnovattvaj produetlve5 and desigtied to enhance the self**direction of pupils 
Other project teaohars cotild benefit the developtnent of their resource roottts 
by observlag this prograiTi^s structure, contents and design, 

Langtiage Arts Enxichment; 

The Language Arte Enrichment project at KoMwaena Elementary School 
^^conalsted-of^three-^hal-f-time-^EA — - 
first grade, Each assistant was aupervlaed by a differeiit classroom teacher, 
and each wrked ^ith the same children every day throughout the school year, 
ApprCKimately two/ thirds of the children were kindergarteners and the 
remaining third frorci the first grade* No special or utiuaual materials ^ 
teaching procedures or systernatic behavioral manageinent techniques were obiervsd 
in this project, The EAs generally toolc their ten or eleven pupils to a 
designated area o£ the claseroom and worked with thern prlvateXy during the 
class' regular language arts period* Using the iame materials and supplies 
that t^ere avallible throughout the claas^ootnSj the assistants would offer 
more individual attention to these pupils while at the same time relieving the 
teacher of that responalbility , 

The first objective of the Language Arts Enrichment project was that 
eighty percent of the pupils would equal or surpass the school norm in reading 
readiness ilcilli by the end of the third terin. The attainment of this objective 
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cannot be accurately asseisedj however* While the nornt for the readliig level 
teste of tha EMding Skilli Gontift^uni was eatabllshed hy testiag all siKty-two 
kindergarten pupils , this was not dona for the ftrat graders. Mornis for this 
gvade level could not be determtned since the project did not admtniater the 
tmtB to any first graders except the Title I pupils* Hot^ wlL these pupils 
did ralattve to other first graders cannat be knot^nj amd the percent of iucciss 
0*1 the total' group cannot be established, ' - r 

Nev'ijrtheless, from the Mayj 1974s testings 100% of both 3itlt I and nen- 
ritie 1 kindargartaneri equalled ot surpassed the criteria for Primary Level 
One* Similarly J forty-three percent gf the Title I and ninety percent of the 
non^Title I children aohieved the criteria for Primary Level ^^o^ while no 
ritle I pUplU and 42% of the non-Title 1 pupils reached or awrpassed Primary 
Level Ihrae. The average norm achievement of all siKty-two ptjplte in kinder* 
garten was 2,0 Lavelei and the average norm aeore of the thirty *one Title 1 
pupils was 1.2 levels* 

Cotaparatlve data from all kinder garteneri Indicate that the Title I 
pupils were approKimately four months behind their non-riele I oounterparts 
in achieving criterion scores on the Reading Skills Continuum, The trend of 
criterion aQhlevement data frcoi both kindergarten and first grade pupils 
generally indicate that Title 1 children gradually decreased the knot^ledge 
gap bit^een themBelves and other non-Title I pupils, Con^lete inforinationi 
however, mm not available to either confirm or disprove this assuinption, 
mi the first objective of this project was not achieved. 

The pecond objective , regarding the pupils* pre-poit improvament on the 
Preschool Checklist for Basic Skills^ was satisfied. While no consistent 
pattern of achievement occurred ^ rable 24-B shows that the greateit Improvemimt 
mB In the mora academic area and less from the categories of colors ^ shapes, 
ii;nd following directions. Almost one hundred percent of the pupils could name 
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OTMIM ILMTMY UHSUAGE ARTS EllCm^ 
Pre-Bost Peieent of Criterion Succisi AchiiVid by Pupils on the Priachool Cheeklist for Basic Skilll 
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and identify all of the numbers (one through thirteen) and the letters of the 
alphabet . 

The Test of Expressive Language (TEL) was administered to all of the 
Title I pupils in the LAE project at Konawaena during the Fall and again in 
the Spring. On the basis of the scores ^ poisible high Score of 75 cerreot 
responaee - 96% of the pupils showed average gains of 12*9 points ^ moving 
from an average raw score of 49.9 (norm 103) in the pre-test to 62,9 (eettraated 
norm H4'-115) in the post-test* However ^ aitice the TEL ras developed essential 
ly for preschoolers the norms were established for children ranging in age 
from 30 to 70 months. Although all of the tested children were^ithin this 
range for the pre-test^ nearly all of the first graders and six of the Itinder- 
gar ten children were beyond age 70 months for the post --test with the average 
at 72 months. No valid norm scores could be established for these sixteaa 
children , 

Eleven of the fourteen chlldran (78.6%) 5 where pre^poat norm aoores were 
avallablcj increased an average of 11,5 points on the norra score. A highly 
speculative appraisal would indicate that this project met Objective KL#3 
during the 1973-1974 school year. 

The fourth objective was Chat the pupils' attendance rate from beginning 
to end of the school year would increase by five percent. It did not^ but 
decraasid by sIk percent 5 and the objective ^as not met. While this language 
arts fentlchragnt project appeared to be beneficial to the children^ it did not 
meet most of its original objectives established for them. Due to the nature 
of the program^ and its resulting dataj there were no means to determine if 
the thtrty-one pupils achieved as much as - or more than - their non-Title I 
classmates. Nor could it be established whether the Influence of this project 
was a primary cause contributing to the achievement that was made. 
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KOWAW^A HIGH & INTSaffiPIATE SCHOOL 
OBJlCTIVESi Refer to pagee 66 and 67. 

The raading resource room at Konawaena High and Intermediate School ierved 
severity-one pupils who were taught by a projei^t teacher and one fuH-^tlme EA. 
The participants were from the ieventh, eighth^ and ninth grades ^ although 
seventy petcent of them were ninth graders* (Notei Since feeder schools in 
Kona cDntinat up to the eighth grades there is » disproportionate InfluK of 
ninth graders each year,) The room was suffficlently large for the twelve 
to fifteen pupils arriving each period o£ the day. Initially s the tables and 
chitirg ware coaventlonally arranged in the mlMle of the room^ with niaterials, 
-tewhing machines s_and_-indtvidual- study_ca« 

art Workp scheduXea, and newspaper , and maga^iw^ clippings were plentiful and 
attached to most walls* Their quantity may hmn also been somewhat 
diatraetlngs especially for students who M&ded: to coseentrate or focus their 
attention toward academic work for very long periods at a time* 

The noise level throughout the classroom ws often noticeably high, 
a characteristic of teenagers which is not TOWttroion* Tha pupils vmtm generally 
observed to bti functioning on^task. While a^lf ^direction was aeldpm typical 
of the pupil '-e activities, they usually wer^ spccupled with some typ^ of 
academic material* 

Instructional materials most frequently m^d within the resource room 
included SRA, Trouble Shooters and various magwlnes and short story books. 
Through the use of these materials the InstrTOtlon tended to be iomewhat 
individualised, yet greater precision with Individual diagnosis and pre- 
scription would have helped to make the assigned tasks more appropriate to 
each pupil's needs and abilities. Used with tocreaslng frequency thrroughout 
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tim year were the Controlled Reader, language Master , and a phonograpft with 
llatening posts. Such automated devices and tnaterlals appeared to havs greater 
apjJiilcatlon during the secop^ half of the school yest, when a more efficient 
ayrengement of tables and chairs was niade within the room, 

A motivational system based upon giving stars and points to pupils who 
at'tealned the criteria for fcod behavior and academic performance was noted.* 
thm points earned were tabulated on a master listing of pupil names ^ being 
t«Oitalled and laauad once each week. The pupils could then save or spend" the 
plaints for privileges and small items* The entire: system o£ reinforcement^ \ 
h^i^ever, appeared awkward to handle^ indirect and delayed ^ and of generally 
$l,i|ht effect* The association of succesiful achievement with the points earned ^ 
asoidi these to the actual reiriSorcers^ appeared vague and generalized. Tangible 
irnfelnforcers such as the pen^^ penclLsa and notebooki used did not appear to ba 
rii;i^a3rding to these underachieving and sometimeB alienated young teenagtra* 
"Etm most obvious reinforcing event £or these pupils was praise and positive 
Ki&:C;Qgnition from the teachet^ which tms offered appropriately and very 
aiii;ceraly by her. 

Like the elementary ichooli Konawaena High and Intermediate School had 
^lery limited paretital involvement* Parental attendance at the PTA meetings 
waa felt (by representative members of the school staff and parents) to ba 
Xms than fifteen percent* Ho parent'^teacher conferences were conducted ^ 
md little contact by the pwject teacher to the parents was made, Th% 
mmltB of those communicatlone which were made 5 including both formal and 
imf'oraa.1 contact, were reportad to be frustrating eKperlences. As one" 
pCTSOn close to this Title X prograni said? "Parents seem less interested 
the progress of secondary age level atudentsJ- 

While the first objecttve of this reiource room project was technically 
n0t met I the combined average gains from both reading sabtests surpflsied the 
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• 1 pelf month level of ObjBdtive RRR#1, The gains achieved by each grade level 
of this project did not follow a cotisistent pattern, but did indicate that 
ninth graders (like kindergarten and first graders), who represented the 
outer limits of Title I emphasis during the past year 5 attained less academic 
success than did other grade levels* 

Although the gains achieved by this reading program were relatively low 
by Dlstrlct^wide Title I standards^ they did satisfy the objective of reading 
improvMent^ and helped the pupils to increase their learning rate (*07 per 
month) by one-half year, to an average of *12 monthly grade level gains. That 
is, these pupils achieved seven-tenths o£ a month for every month of the 
school years at the beginning of the year; and 1*2 monthi per month achievement 
by the end of the year. By these standards ^ the project was successful ^ and 
of considerable merit. „ _ _ 

The number of pupils who achieved learning rates above their baseline rates 
(79%) was equivalent to the District Title I average. This project faced the 
challenge of working with over seventy students (most of whom were ninth graders) , 
with a substitute teacher to Title 1 procedurms (and older pupils) ^ and only 
one assistant. That it could maintain succejs n^i par with that of the entire 
Plitrlct is comiandable. No- D.t:her Title I reading reaource room in Hawaii 
District encountered comparable limitations ^r handicaps to its overall 
effectiveness. This project at Konawaena High and Intermediate School was of 
considerable and necessary benefit to the school in general^ and especially 
to its participating pupils. Particular credit for these achievMents rest 
with the teacher who eKhibited dedicated efforts despite the limitations. 

Operation Tutor I 

The Operation Tutor project at Konawaena High and Intermediate School 
ccnnbined its reeources »and pupils with the elementary school and got off to 



a-^^ start , AlthotJgh. the .piogcajn origliially "began with tl^etity-t^o pupils , 

:oiily flitean remaltied in the project throughoiit the year. The eight tutors 
Werfe tttmth atid terith graders ^ end the ieven tvtees from the fowth and seventh ^ 
g^idss- The tutors , fjfott the high schoolp and tuteei, from th€ eLOTtntary 
aohool, mat within different rooraa of bothscKoQli throughout moat of the day. 
Each dyad met for apprQ^lciately three hours each weeks ^tth mone engaged In 
E^^ading activities and others In matheniatlcsV 

Comunlcatioxt cited as a diffflcult problem between th* tutor siipervlsor 
mmA thfe pupllB of this mther complex project, A legular eubititata teaehery 
cKa tutor superviser met with the tutorial dyads t^ltht^ the schoQl's library. 
Tti lack of privacy and Limitatloni impoaed upon accurate testing ware conelder- 
atle^ The project locatedl,iflthin tm large adjacent a choolSj irtth tutorlhg In 

reading irrf mchenatics oocurtto^ cLasiMoms , The coocdlnmtlQn 
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of tilt progr^ (and aupervlslon of thase ^easlons) was dlfflcalt. 

The average moiithly gain seores Eepreseat the compleKlty and fraqueat 
confusion which was baeic to this projects The gains ^ hoth high and lov, 
fluctuate conaiderahly hetween aubteatis ^th both Negative and aKtraoely 
high gains. Neither tutors nor tuteas reached the objective erttarlaa "with all 
but cne ot their suhtest icorea being ^sU beLow the District Title I average. 
Tfce gains repreaeiited by the TQT^ SCOm of the IIAT arid those f epresented 
by tti% District average differ considerably for this project, since tJilrty- 
t^p jercent of the pupils who orlglmlly legan with the progrTO ware mot poat--^ 

testied* ' ' 

Tzm these rilatively low, fluQttiatlitg , and Less reliable scores , the 53% 
of tie pupili achieved learning rates ahp-i^e their baseline ratas <as ^ell 
mm a.'bovs the ,1 per month objective c3:tte^ia>. ThelTTENDMCE of the^© 
oid^ children 5 ^Ich was Initially tiie smalList rate of amy project, also 
aecr eased by th© end of the year. Altbou$h the tutor supawiaor of fhia 



MV Op^tioti Tutor project appeared to be sincere* dedicated, and as motivated as 
i^^f ^ aay Tttla I tutor stipewiaori the program as a whole appiared too eomplex 

- €nd inrfflcieat - Involving too many classrooms^ time periods, subjtct 
' ^ areae^^aad clasaroam teachers^ and too littla coordimatioo, privacy (or test 
\ adminlatratlen, atid teaclier superTlslom. Yet Che prosram was some^at 
: effective for many chiidTen^ and beneficial to meet, Ths handicaps to this 
'y:., project should be necogaiged and oy^araome nest yeaT ¥han Impleracfttad Ifito 

the daily Instructtonal routine of the reading resqurce room at; KonawaeEs High 
4tid InteCTiedlate Sehool*^ 
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: .MA1EHU INTERMEDUTi kW ELEMNtARY SCHOOL 
OBJECTIVES 1 Refer to page 66 and 67. 

Raadttigi . 

The reading resource room at Naalehu School served thirty pupils who^^ere 
aeleated oii the bailB of their tinderachlevement in reading and language arts* 
The prQject teacher and t\^o half ^ time lA' a iM true ted these chlldrens Qne-third 
o£j^h©n represented each of the secwndj third, aiid fourth grade le\fels« Suf? 
ficient £actlttieS| claagroora furnitures and ahtlves were pro\rid ad within this 
project's iinusuaHy large clasiroDm facility* With most of the Instructiorial 
materials locatad along the walla, the center of academic work occurred arouiid 
a few circular tables In the middle oE the roots< 

Reading instruction primarily came from the use of SKA reading kits and 
Ideal aassetta tapes , although these T#ere augmented by aonie teacher^made 
materials and other aommercially prepared tenets. A ^ecprd of c©mpleted work 
wa a maintained In each child's folder and conventestlj^ iDcated ©n a shelf nest t 
to the room's entry door* Academic task© given to thm pupils alio Included 
working i^ith a Language Masteri casaette tape recorder, and reeL-to*reel 
recorder* Moit claasroom aGtivityj however 3 appeared to be individual taakij 
with direct aisistars^'c froca either the project teacher or one of the aides* 
A behavioral approach to classroom manageiaent 5 adopted by this projectj 
COM is ted of establishing a small "token econoniy'' eyatein whereby the children 
could earn poltiti and regards in return for their work and achievement* More 
infltienti^l upon the pupils' academic behavior, however, was the use of social 
praise, classropm recognitloii, and rGlnforclng notes taken home to the parent!. 
While the overall approach was generally effectlvfp a inore cDnslatentj sya- 
teaatlcj and precise application of contingency managiraent techniquas should 
be developed during the neKt school year, 
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" " parental lovelvemMt at NaaUhu School was very good thi^tiifteut ths 1973- 
1974 academtc year. Pattlclpatlom by parents and ceaeh«s U the m «as 
reported to be approximately thirty- live percant, a«d a monrtly nmBUtmr 
was issued to parents concerning ivetits4f tha school. Ih^ p«j«t ftamoher 
had «Umely frequent contact with the pupUs' P«enti, «lth ripst coamunl- 
cation .co.«ln8 through use o£ the telephone and written reportp of the child' 8 
progress. Frequent dlicusslons «ere also held with the class^poP Ciachers of 
the TltU I pupils, providing the project teacher with information tegacdlng 
p«pll netds and their awccess In other subject areas. 

Since all thirty pupils of this reading resource room were both pre- and 
^ost- tested, the TOXAL SCORE gain was equivalent to the average monthly gain. 
The first otjectlve concerning grade level achievement «as net and greatly 
surpasiad. Only three other projects attained grater gains in mPING WCOG- 
EJIIION and READtNG COMPRIHEMSION, with the Naalehu project aehievtng its 

cates that three- tenths of a year's grade level gain was achieved beyond .the-, 
full year's achievement, the academic success In reading was significantly 
«reat«. The .123 monthly gain from all subtests does not directly reflect 
the much higher .17 and .21 monthly galna In reading. The effect which this 
■project had upon these thirty pupils' reading achievement (as the project was 
exclusively directed toward imp roving reading achievement) Is more accurately 
demonstrated by ^ese scores, 

^^hlle the AnENDANCl rate of pupils particlpatint in this resource rooa 
decreased daring the year (which was common to all projects) . the rate could 
not have mt the crite:rla o£ five percent Improvement. The IJaalehu project's 
attendance was. at the beginnlag and and of the year. ar«ter than the Ws= 
trict Title I average. The numher of BOOKS READ, and the Improvement of pupil 
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BEHAVIOR, increaeed during the school year. 'This data, however^ is very sub- 
jective and not a ralisble indicator of the academic success that was achieved • 

The cftiiing feaource room at Naalehu School was suceeisful in its 
objeccltm of helpiiig the thlTty selected puptli to significantly improve their 
reading ahi 11 ty, ^tie project teacher appeared dedicated and eager to do all 
that she could to develop the program and help each child to gain froEn the 
eKparlence a better use of the English language. The mtfterlali , instruc*- 
tional apprQachj parental involvement, and underlying effort by the project 
teacher contributed to the advance reading skills achieved by these pupils* 

Operation Tutor: 

The Operation Tutor project at Naalehu School involved slKteen pupilSj 
with the eight tutors coming froir the classroom of ttie project's tutor super- 
visor* The dyadSj frcia fourth^ flfth^ seventh^ and eighth grades, worked 
In the areas of ma theroa tics and reading, and met during the school day for 
approjcicaately two hours each week. Starting rather late Into the academic 
year, the project was eventually organized In such a way that the tutors and 
tutees met In three dlfferant rooms of the schDol* 

The Inconsistent nature of the data may be attributable to the project's 
lack of sufficient coordlnatiDns acceptance^ or cooperation by the other 
claiaes of the school. How the tutors, for eKample, who were achieving 1.3 
years grade equivalent gains at pre- test could achieve a loss In HktMMkTlCS 
(a CuCored subject), and over four years* gain in MAmW KEGOGNITION (also a 
tutored subject), cannot be reasonably eKplairied by the influence which this 
project may have had upon them. That these tutors also achieved only slx-tentha 
of a year In READIMG COl^REHENSION (or seven times less-than that of reading 
recognition) suggests that either their decoding skills were exceptionally 
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well taughts or that the test acoreg did not aecurately repreeeiit their general 
abilKay level* Whether tha objective criterion of .1 per month in the tutored 
subjects was metj or not mat, cannotj, therefores be reliably determiiiad* 

The percent of all tutors and tuteea who achieved learning rates above 
th^ir baseline rataa^ and abo^e. the «1 per month objective eriteriai^aa 
387^ and 25%^ respectively. These mm the lowest rates in the District, Yet 
the ATTENDANCE of these pupils increased substantially^ and permitted only^^^; ^ 
thii project to meet the objective ortterion of fivepercent increase. The 
pupils* LETTER GRADES in the tutored iubjects also improved by more than 50% ^ 
and IraprDvement in BEHAVIOR was alio judged to have occurred during the year. 

It cannot be accurately determtoed whether this tutorial project actually 
achieved for the pupils the objective for which It was deslgneds The data 
are too incQnaistent and subjective ^Dr concrete analyais. ^e tutorial 

j^perlence whic ..however j wa-s pr^ab^ ^ 

therai, 
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CONCLUSIONS § raCCMMATIOp^ 



Notes The many notable accomplishments and achievements of the Hawaii Disticict 
ES14 Title 1 projects are summarised here. Many areas In need of 
ImprovCTient were Identiflid and have been previously discussed with 
the personnel of the Hatg^ail District Office, k number of reeomnanda- 
tiona have already been implemented at this writing - and the iltuatione 
rOTedied or improved* - 



The 1973-1974 Hawaii Dlatriet ESEA Title I prograin Involved the following 
general itatistlca; 



ESEA Title I Schools 13 

No* of Coraponent Projects , * * 27 

Operation Tutor , • * H 

Reading Rtsoiirce Koonis . . ^ , , 10 

Remedial Support k < ? - .. . . .. 

Preschoola 2 

Clinic (Hilo Readixii) 1 

Mo* of personnel ^ ...... 63 

Fnll-titna teachers 12* 

Full-time Counselor 1 

Part-^titne Teachera , 18 

Full-tiflie EAs 11 

Part-tltne EAs 21 

*doea not include 3 Hilo Reading Clinic teachers 

No* of target pupils ,962 

Operation Tutor .196 

Reading Resourco Hooms .... .415 

Remedial Support Services . . . .254 

Preschools 42 

Hilo Reading Clinic 55*^ 
^*noc all puplli represented ESEA Title I achoola 
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The nature and content of these component projecti varied accordlrig 
their purpose^ ovarall design, and specific objectives, Alae Operation Wve* 
Iti offered nutrition, recreation, and socialization to Its pupils; the ^eadiwg 
projects attetnpted to provide individualized Instructionj two preschools 
supplied their children with the neceseaty aducational foundations required ~ 
for future ac ad eoiic success. The Operation Tutor projects promoted among its 
puplXs * self-confidence and scholastic achievement ^ while the Hllo Reading 
Cllnie fociiaed its efforts upon concentrated clinical services for pupils ^Ith 
the greateit reading need in the Hllo area. Although different and varied ^ 
the goal of all twenty-seven projects wbb to provide underachieving children 
with the rernedial Instruction essential for their future success in school* 
The reading projects' use of various instructional materialSi teaching 
devices 5 and techniques of classroom tnanagement were generally adequate* Thi^ 
^ariTTOgament of niatarlals^ clasaroom utilisation of — —^-^^^^^^^ 

available floor spacej was most frequently efficient. In most reading 
projects individualized initruction was the focus and the classroom environ^ 
ment generally productive. ApproKlmately eighty percent of Hawaii District -a 
Title I pupils ware learning more^ and learning at a faster rate, than thmf 
h#d before the 1973-74 school year. The knowledge gap between Title I and 
non*^ Title I pupils ras decreasing as these projects' remedial services 
helped the pupils to overcome their frustrations and academic limitations » 

The reading teachers' past eKperienceSs their willingness to ask 
queations and utilize innovative teaching approaches, and their desire to 
share, ideas and learn from one another all contributed to the success of 
Hawaii District's Title 1 effort. Projects during the past academic year 
were rnore organized, more effective, and of more help to the pupils than 
Chay were during the 1972-73 academic year. 
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While the iuppbrt service projects Increased their puplXi' WAte of 
liarning over the previous year, the reading resource roocis achieved much 
greater prografs in the remediation of the pupils^ acgdemic aefictenciei* 
These resource rooms provided their pupils with 1*7 ya^r-g gftin In reading 
aehievement. This was 0.7 a year by which these puplli natTOWed the gap of 
ability between themselves and the academic norms eitabllshid for the general 
school population, 

PUPIL ELIGIBILITY. SELECTION & IDENTITY 

Of the four hundred and fifteen Title I pupils participating in the 
reading resource rooms* 62% of tham were boys and 38% «#re gi'icls. The 
achievement attained by both groups was similar^ with th# majiaa gaining .14 
grade level per month and the females .15, A similar proportion between the 
saK€S was found in the Operation Tutor projects^ with 57% of them males and 
43% femalesj again achieving .14 and .15 respectively, Althotugh the girls 
achieved one-tenth of a year more than the boys^ the di.i£nmmm was Insufficient 
to establish specific conclusions regarding either the Initru^tlon or emphasls^^'''^ 
given to them. 

Mora significant than the gains achieved by the two s#Ki$ waa the fact 
that the projects had selected considerably more boys than girts. One hundred 
and twenty- three more boys were participating In the Title I pirojects than 
were girls. Their baseline learning rates* however^ we:re almost Identical* 
with *083 average monthly gain for the females and .087 gain &r the males. 
The most probable eKplanation for Che greater number of bpya having been 
selected as^^'Tltle I participants was that they may have been Wore frequently 
"referred" to the project teacher as "special cases" which nwded "extra help'' 
rrom additional school personnel. EKtreme caution should be #^©rcised into 
accepting pupils for Title I programs on the basis of saoh subjective r^efftrral. 



, us 

The pritnaty reaion that more boys thm glrli t^ere selected m&y have been 
that n-u'-t "^j.t'S i^^errad mora of ten by the elassroow teachers, and largely 
faa(3|^w|i^i 4i the pupils' misbehavior in cl^$s^ Pupils with behavioral problems 
generally tend to be males j while girls who are^ equ^ally underachieving do not 
as frequently eKhlbit inappropriate behavioVa* Classroom behavior^ however, 
is not a Title I criterion for selection ixito reading projecti. All pupils 
should be selected only on the basis of quantitative and objective test dataj 
and not from the teacher's subjective opinion, such as "the pupil Is too 
active, has a short attention span, and 1 e^n't work with him*" 

Upon referral 5 potential pupils mighc hm pretested - with a standard 
instrutnent such as the PIAT; ranked accordtt^g to percentile scores | and 
ieleotad on the sole basis of their academitt achlevernent status within the 
school , 

— Air^schorols^¥te^ well represented by ^fcW special educatioir iBBTeWIcis^^ 
program of Hawaii District which has^ in fcha last year and a haljf^ improved 
the scope of its activitieB ^-^i v vrvicefc to Identified and referred pupils. 
Problem oriented youngsters Hl^h di. fflcultt^^ in addition to acadetnie achieve- 
ment should logically be referred to thi# ptogram* rhls does not: Imply that 
unmotlvatf^d pupils with behavioral problems ^^ill not hm CK^nsidared by the 
Title I program. Where appropriate learning $nd structured Initruction are 
essential, particularly in reading skills^ referral to the Title 1 project may 
be the best option available for the ypungat^rs. 

Since referral to any out of the ordlniil^y instructional progriitn can imply 
a nagative stigma upon the pupils' self-^iwatea caution should also be 
exercisad In identifying the reading resour^^fe room as the "remedial reading" 
class. This negative stigma and labeling c^&Xi further be reduced if the project 
teacher can devote increasing amounts of tittt^^ when and where appropriite, 
providing follow- through instruction with th^^i target pupils in their natural 
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or regular classroom pliic^emeiit. This, in addition to helping the target 
pupils maintalntng thmit Identltlas in the classroom mainsti*nflm, will enabli 
other non-Title I pupils to perceive the reading ttocher as a "ipeclal 
helper" to their regular teacher. 

RECOmiENDATIOW #1^ Screening and selection of pupils for the ESEA Title 
projects should be hmM primarily on academic deficiency and not aolely 
on behavioral deviancy* 

RECOMNENDATIOM #2 : Care should be eKercised in establishing negative 
labals or stigma for pupils t^ho are referred to the reading resource room, 

RECQWIENDATION #3 i foliow-Chroush instructional services should be 
carried into the target pypils* regular classroom placement, 

jSmNDARJDIZ ING ACH IEVmSOT MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 

The uniform adoption of the PIAT test initrument throughout Hawaii 
District during the 1973'^74 aoadetnic year is commendable^ The objective and 
iSDnslstent measurement of pupil achievement which this test provided should 
h& continued throughout the coming years. Use of an objective and individual > 
^dtninl stared test among all projects ^ however, does not guarantee accurate 
t#st adtnlnl St ration or ^qy^^lly reliable scores from all projects. No test 

valid unless it is u$fed properly ^ and no scores are reliable unless th#y 
are objectively and impartially recorded. Further attention and emphails 
•QUght to be given to the a«ccuracy of test administration, and to the record* 
ilcig and reporting of the d^ta that arises from it. Test results must be an 
ymblased measure of each pupil's acWevement. 

To enable the establishment of a more refined and responsive indlvl*.» 
d:u^liaed instructional program, the use of mora consistent and reliable 
*d;iagnostic and placement Instruments should be considered. Except for the 
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Spaahe test^ used by the Hllo Reading CllnlCs no other project was obaervad 
using such systGmatic procedures* Many fine commGrclally pirepared diagnos- 
tic and placement materiali are available on the currant market* 

The use of validated diagnosfcie y ul placament instruments can verify 
the raliablllty of achievemsp-i, test results which are questionable. Although 
further diagnostic mid placement test results do not have to be considered 
for program evaluation purposes^ Its availability and use will enhance 
proper instructional prescriptions and placements. 

Remedial instructions by its very nature of the varying degrees of 
achievement among the pupils being taught, requires Individualized tnatruc* 
tlon* In order that precise indlvidualiEstion of instruction can be 
maintained there must be constant daily and/or weekly ^ assessments of 
each pupil's progress to the prescribed instructional program* No consistetit 
and standardigad progress checking system x^ras noted among all of ^ the Hawaii 
Distrtct ESEA Title I projects* (Konawaena Elementary School has, for the 
past several years s implemented a reading skills continua and is the only 
eKception to this situation*) Serious consideration should be directed 
towards the development and adoption of a uniform hiarmrchy of ins true tlotial 
objectives for reading skills (or other appropriate academic skills) and 
appropriate classroom behavioral skills. 

Criterion referenced tests accompanying such objectivaa have the 
advantage of 1) permitting direct interpretation of progress in terms^ o£ 
apeclfied behavioral objectives j 2) faciliCate indivldualia^ed instruction 
on a consistent and systematic basis | 3) eliminate a situation where half 
or more of Hawaii's school childrtn must always be baloTcr the median ; 

4) enable teachers to check on student progress at regular Intervals | 

5) eliminate pressures on teachers to "teach to the test" in order to have 
the pupils make a good showlngj 6) enable teachers to compile a comprehensive 
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record of the pupils' development and clearly identify additional instruction 
required. 

Since non-academic classroom bahavioral objectives are unique to each 
locale, school and classroom, a hierarchy of such objectives should ba 
developed individually by each project In concert with the general classroom 
expectations of teachers at the various schools. The availability of a 
hierarchy of non-academic classroom behavioral objectives will enable 
consistency among teachers (and EAs) to help children learn behavioral skills 
consistently and systematically* 

RECOMMENDATION #4 : Refine testing procedures for academic achievement 
test, i,e., PIAT, to improve the reliability of such results. 

RECOMMENDATION #5 : Identify and utilize valid diagnostic and placement 
tests to improve individualization of instructio > and help validate achieveuient 
test results. 

RECOMMENDATION #6 : Seriously consider development and/or adoption of a. 
hierarchy of reading skills objectives with accompanying criterioh referenced 
tests (CRT) as an alternative achievement, diagnostic and placement test 
instrument. 

LEISURE AND ENRICHMENT READING 

Commensurate with the development of reading skills is tbe application 
and practice of the skills in relevant recreational and/or Interest reading* 
The various reading projects attempted to measure changes in non- instructional 
reading by recording the number of book^; read by each pupil - such counts 
being taken during the fall and again in the spring and results compared. As 
the results indicated, a lack of clarity in the monitoring procedures resulted 
in unreliable scores. 
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In order that a more efficient monitoring system can be Implemented for 
leisure and enrichment reading accompllshmants by the Title I pupils, it is 
auggested that the reading teaGherSj in concert with their i-espective school 
librarians, develop graded lists of book titles * The list can incl^ books 
which are or are not currently available at the school. Among the various 
criteria to be established for the preparation of such lists should be 
1) tha interest group targeted* 2) level of difficulty - decoding and/or 
comprshensioni and 3) whether or not the book is accompanied by supplementary 
media presentations (f 11ms trips ^ tapes, records , etc,)< 

The task can be more conveniently performed and less duplicated if the 
various participants will divide the types/levels of books by publishers ^ etc., 
and a list exchange system be instituted and shared with all participants of 
the effort* 

RECOmENDATION #7 : Establish a graded list of book titles for Implemen- 
tation of a sy^^tematlc lelsure^enrichmen^ reading program, 

TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS: EXPERIENCE AND ..dPClNViO 

The success of the ten reading resource rooms (and the remedial support 
service project at Kaplolanl School) can be viewed from two perspectives* 
According to the PIAT test results, the six projects whose pupils achl-eved 
more academic success can be contrasted with the five projects whose pupils 
generally achieved less during the school year* Several unique characterise 
tics are evident from each groups and their differences help to Isolate those 
aspects which tend to result in the greater success of pupils. While this is 
"averaged" information and does not represent any specific project, its value 
and implications are considerable* 
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Among the mora significant differences betwaen the more successful and 
less successful of proj* - i:© was that the first, which achiaved ,19 ;..ge 
monthly gains in readings were Instructed by teachers with averages of nearly 
one and a half years of previous experience in teaching remedial reading. The 
latter group of projects^ which averaged ,12 monthly gain^ were taught by 
teachers with less than a quarter year of experience, (This was gainGd solely 
through a teacher training course,) Such a large difference would not likely 
occur unless the teacher's individual experiences (wheth^ar classroom experience 
inservice training, or from outside consultation) were a landamental cause 
which promoted better classroom management and effective pupil instruction # 
This effect is apparently related to the fact that only 33% of the teachers 
who instructed the more successful classes were new to Title I remedial reading 
projects I while 80% of the teachers with the less successful projects were 
Inexperienced and unfamiliar to the Title l^reading program. 

Another distinctive difference between the projects x^hose pupils were more 
at^l less successful was that the teachers of the first group had taken ^ on 
an average J four and one/half university credits (approximately 1,5 courses) 
in remedial reading Instruction, The teachers of the latter group 5 however, 
had been Involved in an average of only one/half of one university course 
in this subject area. The assessment of these courses, and what each teacher 
obtained from them^ is too subjective to accurately estimate. Yet the data 
indicates that educational experiences (and inservice training) by the teachers 
was of primary slgnlficaiice in the development of program ef fectivenass. 
Additional education or training which the teacher had evidently related to 
the project's success ^ and the achievement of those pupils participating in 
it. This information suggests the necessity for educational courses to be 
offered to all Title I teachers in Hawaii District, Such eKperiences would ^ 
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according to the data, help each project teacher to establish and implement 
more effective and beneftclal remedial reading projects throughout the 
District, 

Staff turn-overs at the vailous schools are eKpected to continue ^ 
particularly in light of the current situation where decreasing enrollmente 
require adjustments to the school staffing pattarns. The mere fact that a 
new teacher Is assigned to teach reading in a Title I project does not imply 
that the project will be less successful. Neither does this mean that the 
assignment of an eKparienced and well trained teacher mil guarantee academic 
successes. All new Title I reading teachers can be inspired and motivated 
towards greater experiences with concoraitant training that will assure them 
of greater successes and results of their efforts. Stability of teaching 
assignPifctiwS will enable this to occur* 

c ^COtftlENDATION tB i Teacher assignments to ESEA Title I projects should 
be carefully screened sx\l stabilized as much as possible, EKperisnced or 
ineKperlenced teachers should be afforded security in their asslgnmefAts to 
enable tham to make long range plans regarding self-improvemants as well as 
improvements ^,o their projects, 

RECO^ENPATION #9 1 Formal and Informal training opportunities (including 
classroom visitations) should be consistently offered to all experienced and 
new teachers involved In the ESEA Title I programs. Training plans should 
also include inputs from the teachers* 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS AND REMEDIAL SU PP ORT SERVICES 

With two half*-tlme positions equal to the work of one full-time educational 
assistant, the projects whose pupils were more successful were supported by an 
average of 1,1 assistants. Yet the lesser successful projects were eachs on 
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an average, able l:,-^ utilise 2.0 full time EAs. Although this fact may appear 
contradictory to the logical assumption^ it suggests that the presence of more 
classroom educational assistants did not necessarily benefit pupils in need 
of supplemental educationMl services. The implication is not that ore para- 
professional assistants are detrimental to projecfi^^p but that as projects 
enlarge and includa more pupils and EAs, the teacher's superviilon and direct 
i>*fluence upon them becomes complax. The proiect is then weakened and the 
;.;.ilB achieve less. 

ConferOTlly, recent trends in educational technology suggest and have 
denionst rated tliat the inclusion of paiaprof essional dducational assistants 
greatly enhances individualization of Instruction and affective teaching at a 
significantly less cost than the reduction of pupil-to-teacher ratio, Inter-^ 
views conducted among ESEA Title I educational assistants Indicated that very 
little effective and formal EA training had been conducted in the past, EA 
roles have been vague and subject to interpretation by the respective classroom 
teachers with assigned Ek positions. 

It appears that no specific teaching ikills have been conveyed to Eks 
although nearly all of thsm were routinely assigned two to ten pupils each to 
"instruct" In basic reading and/or lauguage arts skills. It was noted that * 
in some Instances EAs^ rather than provide remedial _support^ to the teachers, 
irJiually were responsible '^for the diagnosis, prescription and evaluation of 
rirrle I pupils. While a number of individual EAs with considerable experiences 
and natural teaching abilities were observed as being effective teachers, it 
should never have been intended that they replace classroom teachers ^ partlcu* 
larly in the crucial academic skills of language arts and/or reading for under* 
achieving learners* 

The presence of EAs in remedial supp^^jrt as well as reading resource projects 
can be significantly beneficial If 1) thmy are assigned specific roles; 
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2) taught skills in classroom management and various teaching strategies | and 

3) appropriately recognized as paraprofessional teachers, EKperience and 
well trained EAs can provide the necessary ^llow-through and individualised 
attention that regular professional teachers are unable to render. 

In this regard, classroom teachers with assigned EA positions should also 
receive training in the appropriate utilization and task assignment of para- 
professional and/or volunteer classroom asglstants. 

With the necessary experiences anH opportLinities for formal trainings 
some EAs can look forward toward eventual certirication and recognition as 
professional teachers. Their combination of experience, training and natural 
ability to relate to the less fortunate and educationally deprived pupils may 
prove Co be significant assets and attributes for their successful careers in 
education* This will result in a mor^ efficient and effective educational 
program for all educationally deprived children. 

RECOHMENDATICN #10 : Educafcional assistants should be given specific 
training in classroom management sV-'lls as well as techniques of Instruction 
in various teaching strategies. 

RECOMMENDATION #11: ClassrODiL teachu- ^ ^ ifch assigned EA or volunteer 
at^^^lstanC positions should be provided specific training opportunities for the 
proper utilisation and task assignment of such assistants, 

MOTIVATION AND LE AR^JING THEORY 

It was noted that nearly every reading rGsource room project in the Hawaii 
District featured - to varying degrees - some aspect of positive reinforcement 
for desirable classroom behaviors and/or academic achievement- Hirtherj one 
of four common characteristics noted among the more successful. Operation 
Tutor projects were positive reinforcement for behavioral achie4*^.ments. This 
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effort Is praiseworthy and Indicates the project ceachers ' general under- 
standing and acceptance of the significance of positive consequences to 
learning objectives - academic or non-aCad«iimic , 

Careful observation among the various pro*jects indicates, however , an 
undue amount of enj^asis on tangible or object reinforcers such as edible 
treats J trinkeCs or toys and tokens/points continued throughout the entire 
year. While it is often very necessary to begin dispensing tangible rewards, 
to make positive reinforcers meaningful, it la crucial to the natural develop* 
ment and social growth of each learner that equal Gmphasls be placed on social 
reinforcers such as teacher praise and peer recagnltion. This can be done by 
pairing social reinforcement with the dispensing of tangible rewards - 
gradually diminishing Che frequency of tangible rewards. 

The immediate dispensing of positive consequences is often as equally 
crucial as the appropriateness of the rewards* Underachieving children often 
exhibit lack of motivation merely because they are - at a given point In time « 
unable to foresee the gratification which comfes from successful accomp x-^^.c^ 

Another area of concern to be considered is the proper designation 
behavioral objectives. Care should be exercised to 'recognise learning 
accompliahments rather than mere compliance or conformity to teacher eKpecta- 
tions. Behaviors which are to be modeled or shaped and positively reinforced 
should be for the "good*' of the learner rather than for the benefit or 
convenience of the teacher. 

Finally^ more systematic effort should be directed towards "catching the 
child being good" rather than "catching him being bad." Both teachers and EAs 
should constantly recognise and praise children who are on- task rather than 
ignore such desirable traits and- attend to their miabeh^vlors . 
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MCObMENDATION #12: Provide immedidi;^ mid meaningful positive reinforce- 
ments for desirable taek accompLlshments . '^Cn vcli i:hk child fjeing guodJ- 

RECO^tt^^ENDATIQN #13: Pair taniible rewarus v) sotlsil rainCc ncement and 
diminish its ftaquency. Uss "natural*' conse ^aance^ incr^'a^iugA;? and to 
greater advantage. 

RETOUME NDATIO N #14 . Reinforce behaviors that are beneficial to the 
learner rather than convenience to the teacher. 

PEER TUTORING: A TEACHING ST RATEGY 

An analysia among the results of various successful and lesser successful 
Operation Tutor projects reveals that the more effective and productive 
tutorial projects during the past school year had four common characteristics. 
These wmva a) simplicity in organization: tutoring in one subject area^ in 
one placsj and during a specific and -.r'^^sistent time of the day was more 
effective; b) appropriate ability levels of tutor and tutee: the tutors' 
ability was not significantly more (or less) than three grade levels above 
the tutees' for mutual learning to occur; c) positive reinforcement for 
achievament : as tutoring t^as entirely voluntary by the pupil , the accomplish-" 
ments flourished when social praise^ teacher recognition^ or certificates of 
achievement was given; gnd d) relatively close supervisinn by a teachir: the 
pupils' meetings sitting, and talking together did not automatically imply that 
a tutorial and mutually helpful relationship had been established. 

_ / 

Through implementation of a tutorial component under the direction of 
reading resource personnel the pupils will learn more academically^ increase 
their self *confidences and allow extra time for the project teacher and EAs 
to further diagnose, prescribe^ and individualize pupil instruction* When 
other non-Title I pupils are included as tutors or tutees^ the negative stigma 

usually aiSociated with special classrooms will diminish, 

g ■ . ... 
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RECOMMENDATION #15 i Consider incoirporation of Operation Tutor activities 
as an integral function of the heading reaource room* 

gRESCHOOL FOCUS 

The Hawaii District BSEA Tit /.a I preschool projects have been indeed 
fortunate to be staffed by competent and concerned professioLial teachers. The 
meaaured reaults'of both projects have been stgnificantly high. 

There appears to be^ however, sotne lack of clarity of the focus and 
diractioil of preschool curricula. The stated and implied emphasis between 
the two Kona projects seam to indicate that while one is more concerned with 
th^ affective domains the other has been concentrating on cognitive skills- 

Sinee the children ultitnately enter the same educational system ^ It is 
in order that some clarification in goals and objectives be agreed upon. 
Parents should be actively irivolved in such discussions and the Curriculum 
Guide For' Early Childhood Education: Ages 3^8 with Emphasis on Ages 3-5 , 
prepared by the DOE, should be presentrf as a basis by which the standards 
are establishad * 

The subsequent development of specific goals and objectives which are^ 
observable and measurable will enhance the dovelopcu^nt of a b^-cter sequence 
and content of instruction* It is then that adequate preschool preparation 
can truely begin to reduce the gap between educationally Mdvantaged and 
disadvantaged pupils of the schools. Conilderation might also be given to 
the incorporation of th^ Preschool Basic Skills Checklist into a continua of 
affective and cogtiltive learning objectives. 

REGOmEroATION #16 t Clarify focus and direction of preschool instrLvintion* 
Establish goals and objectives which are observable and measuriible* 

RECOtMENPA TION #17 ■ Idanfafy and prepare a continua of preschool learning 
objectives. 
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PARENT IthrOLVMENT 

Parental invoivement within the Title T projects was generally not 
significantly sufficient to affect the program outcome or increase pupil 
achievement. While the schools' principals 3 project teachera, and educational 
aJsistants were aware of the need and ultimate value of parental Involvement^ 
and strived to Interest them in the programs, many expressed frustrations In 
their attempts to elicit the broader participation of the parents. 

Several parent involvement meetings, in both tona and Hilo, were 
conducted during the year by the Hawaii Dlstric ■ ' While these meettngs 

were well attended by concerned parents s they did r- ^ - and could not * 
represent the nearly one thousand parents of Title I children in the district. 
Yet the effort by the District Office, prineipalSj project teachers and some 
concerned parents to help more parents become concerned and be a positive 
influence in their children's educational endeavor was commendable. Even 
with such a tremendous task, the District's parental meetings, planning, 
organissation, and communication with parents was successful. With the special 
help of project teachers during the coming school year the involvement of 
parents within each project should continue to increase. 

All parents want to see their children succeed in learning* Since so 
many of the Title I pupils in Hawaii District achieved academic successes, 
this infoiTnation, if -conveyed to them in a personal and positive manner, 
will eventually and naturally result in positive responses fey them* Positive 
feedback to parents must be frequent (weekly), immediate, In small dosages, 
and consistent. With slKty-tnres Title I personnel, this task is not as 
awesome and burdensome as it might seem* The parents of approKlmately 1,000 
pupils can regularly be contacted by the Title I personnel on a hypothetical 
ratio of I1I6, This is a small investment of time when it is coinpared to the 



high dlvidettds it will pay to the community, the school, tHr: ^^w^ly, and 
most Important of all^ the individual pupil, 

RECOWENDATION #18 : Continue to exert all efforts to elicit pariintal 
involvement in their children* s school affairs and particularly the ESEA 
Title I pragrams offered. 



^ ^ APPENDIX ^1 

ESEA TITLE 1 (t.L, 89-10) 
1973-1974 HAWAII DISTRICT STAFF 



1. Adminiitration Project 
District Office (Hawaii) 
F,0, BoK 1922 
Hllo, Hawaii 96720 

Title I PL-ojer.t CoordiTiator 
Oper..\:ion Tutor Coordinator 
Steno 11 V * 5 



r • Laurence Capellag 

Donald Manallll 
, p * Jeanetta Teshlma 



Haahao Fchool 
121 Haaheo Road 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 
Phones 935-1920 

Principal 

Projact p , , . . s * * - - 
Reading Teacher 
Educational Assistant . * * 

Project: • 
Operation Tutor Supervisors 



S.iUaichi Kakugawa 

Raading Project 
Carol Brown 
Yaeko Miyasato 

^jparation Tutor 
Salchi Maeda 
Tsuruyo Tanamachi 



Hilo Raa<llc.g Clinic 
480 Walauuanue Avenue 
Hilo, nmaU 96720 
Phoned 9jM 0, ?tf2 



Clinicians 



Educational Assistant 



Ellen Watanabe 
Walnita Char 
Yuri Aoki 
Ethel Nelson (FT) 



Hilo tlnion Sch-^vol 
506 Waianuenue Avenue 
HlUs Hawaii 96720 
Phonfei 935-1305 

Principal 

Project 

Reading Teacher . , * . 
Educational Assistant . 

Project • ' ' < 

Operation Tutor Supervisor 



• * ■ 



« • • G 



, Ethel Yoahlmasu 

, Reading Project . 

, Ruth Andrade 

, Janet Fujimoto (^) 

^ Operation Tutor 
. Maragrat Blactoer 
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5» Holualoa School 
P,0. Box 345 

Holualoa, Kona, nmm.1 96725 
Phone: 324-1255 



Principal Gilbert Hatter 

Project Raading Project 

Reading Teacher . . Heidi Paik 

Educational Assistants Matsuko Onaka (isT) 

Mae Tomlta (HT) 
Katherlne Kawahara (FT) 

Clark Shlguko Kabei (Hrly) 

Project Pre-School 

Pre-School Teacher Florence Kawahara 

Educational Assistant ^ ' V , . , . Winona Oandasan (IT) 

Clerk . , , . ^hlEuko Kabei (Hrly) ' 

Project ^ * * 1 . . , , . Operation Tutor 

Operation Tutor Supervisor . * . * . Linda Cooperson 

6. Honaunau School 
P,0. Box 18 

Honaunau, Kona, Hawaii 96726 
Phonei 328-2212 

Principal Walter Kimura 

Projcstt Operation Up-Lift 

Project Teacher * . Molly Nakano 

Educational Assistants , , * , . Minnie Deniz (%T) 

Mary Cipriano (hT) 
Abelina Alcaln (%T) 

Clerk ^ Thelma Ushlroda (Hrly) 

, Pre-School 

, Patricia Magallanes 

, Sasae Murakami (FT) 

. Thelffia Ushiroda (Hrly) 

Project Operation Tutor 

Operation Tutor Supervisor > . . . * . . Jenette Tomorio 

7, Hookena School 
RR#1 

P,0, BoK 41 

Captain Cook, Kona, Hawaii 96704 
Phonal 328"2246 

Principal ^ * - * Charles Okino 



Project t 6 , * 5 , 

Project Teacher 

Educational Assistant , ^ * 

Clerk 
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Projact . . i 

Teacher Coordinator . . 
Dom Attendant , , , * 
Field T*jtor , . . . , 
Dorm Tutor . . , « , 
Academic Tutor * * , . 
Cook 

Project ^ . 
Projact Teacher , , , . 
Educational Assistants 



Project • • . t . * . . * . 
Operation Tutor Supervisor 



Operation Live-Iii (Alafe) 
Judy Hanfflaond 
Julia Kaupu C%T) 
Diana Aki (Hrly) 
Albert Medeiros (Hrly) 
Lillian Medeiros (Htely) 
Mary Jane Forctun (%r) 
Janice Kawabata (Hrly) 



Reading Project 
Mildred Shimakura 
Mabel Medeiros (%T) 
Stella Grace (%T) 
Lillian Medeiros (%T) 



Op^-ration Tutor 
Claude Reeves 



8* Kapiolani School 
966 Kilaufta Avenue 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 

Phone: SaS^-lSlT % ^ ^ 

Principal Frances Sherrard 

Project , , , Extra Effort 

Counselor ..... Leanor^ Tong 

Educational Assistants Augustine Ebanez (FT) 

Fujle Mukai (FT) 
Roselyn Fujimoto (FT) 

Tutors (PT) \ Gwan Narlmatsu 

Karen Hara 
Yvonne McRae 
Karen Soken 
Darlan^ Watanabe 



9 , Kealakehe ^ School 
P.O. BoK 767 

Kailua, Kona, Hawaii 96740 
Phone: 329=3591 

Principal . 

Project i 

Project Teacher . . , , 

Educational Assistant 

Project 

Operation Tutor Superviaor . , , * . 

/ 



, , * , Dr* Edward Okada 

* • t . . . , . Reading Project 
Elsie Ohumukinl 
• * . ^ria Keanaaina (FT) 

Operation Tutor 
Elsie Ohumukinl 



240 Cesha Aveiiut 
Hllo^ Hamil 96720 
Phonei 935-1959 

Principal * Donna Saiki 

Project Reading Project 

Rsading Teacher , * . , , * Barbara JBrn Saga 

Educatloiial Assistants Rhea Ak&l (rx) 

Joanne Peralta (fT) 

^ Barbara Legaept (^T) 

Project OperatiDn Tutor 

Operation Tutor Supervisor * t * . ^ , , , Doreen Rlehardaon 



11. KDnati?airia Elementary Sehool 
P.O* Bqk 738 

Realakekua, Konai Hawill 9Q750 
Phonei 323-3764 

Principal * * KaEumi Oahlta 

Project Lift Of g To Reading 

Project Teaeher Elena flmr Ian 

EdMaatlonal Assistants . . ....... Satsuki Motoki (^T) 

Teruyo Nakamoto <%T) 
Doris Tfamamoto (NT) 



12* Konawina High School 
P,0- Bo3c 698 

Kealakefcua, Kona* Hawaii 96750 
Phone: 323-3103 

Principal 

Project 

Project Teacher 
Ednoational Aisistant 

Project , . » . « t , « i i I . « i 
Opiratlon Ttitor Supervisor * » . * 



Morris Klniura 

* , , 4 Operation First Step 

Joyce lieraian 
, . , , Gertrude Hayaihida 

Operation Tutor 
Laura Sasaki 



13, Naal€hv School 
P^O, BoK A 
- Naalehu, Hwall 96772 
^Pbonei 929-7035 

; Principal . . * . . • • . MarguMlte Ooka 
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Project Reading Project 

Projecc Teache* Wllma Kawaflaka 

Educational Assistants Martha Takakl (^T) 

Janet Lui (%T) 

Projecc ......... OpeTatton Tutor 

Operation Tutot Suparviior Josephine DaMorales 
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